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T has been April weather in European diplomacy. From day to 
| day nothing has been certain but daily change, for it has rarely 
happened that the tone of the despatches was the same for two 
successive days. The most noted alteration in the situation has 
been the growing dissatisfaction of Germany with Russia. Bis- 
marck has not extended to his Slavic neighbors that cordial sup- 
port, in the face of English demands, which some of his earlier 
utterances seemed to portend, and he is even credited with the re- 
mark that Russia must pass under the yoke, but it must be made 
as like a triumphal arch as is possible. The truth is, the evidence 
that England was gradually working herself up to the fighting 
point, and that when once war broke out she would act as a unit, 
has occasioned very serious thought to those who feel that on their 
shoulders rests the responsibility of the peace of Europe. After 
all, England is a very great power—in some elements of strength, 
the very greatest of the European powers. Those who thought 
that the Manchester Delilah had shorn England’s locks, and slipped 
ayard-stick into the sheath which once held a sword, are mistaken. 

The Premier’s war policy is vastly strengthened by the resigna- 
tion of Lord Derby, and the filling of his place as War Secretary by 
another of the Stanleys, Lord Salisbury. The change seems to 
have been brought about by the decision of the Cabinet to order 
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a large body of native Indian troops into the Mediterranean, and 
possibly to seize on Egypt in case the Porte preferred a Russian to 
an English alliance. The first step has been taken, but it is most 
unwise ; to give Sikhs and Sepoys the bad lesson that they are equal 
to the task of fighting Europeans, is no addition to the security of 
England’s grasp upon India, for whose sake she is threatening a 
European war. Whatever the cause of the change in the ministry, 
Lord Salisbury is just the man for Disraeli’s purpose. He isa keen, 
nervous, epigrammatic writer, who can put the English case before 
Europe as no other of the ministry could; and his note criticising 
the San Stefano Treaty—while open to Gortschakoff’s retort that it 
contained only criticisms and not proposals—has put a new face 
upon the whole discussion. It has helped to convince Europe that 
England is in earnest, and that she will fight rather than allow of 
any adjustment of the current issues, which brings Russia one step 
nearer to the Suez Canal. 

Thanks to Germany, however, the meeting of a congress seems 
more probable than it did. It will be held, if at all, for the full and 
free discussion of the Treaties of Paris and San Stefano. We trust 
that it will undo nothing which has been done for the liberated 
Christians of Turkey. Even though it should remove the Russian 
protectorate from Bulgaria, and cancel the independence of Rou- 
mania and Servia, and substitute the autonomy of Eastern Arme- 
nia for Russian occupation, the cause of humanity would suffer 
ncthing ; while in return for these gains, England might well exact 
from the Porte some concessions to the Greek populations under 
Turkish rule. These seem to be her especial clients; they certainly 
hate Russia as cordially as she does. 


FRANCE opens her third great Exposition amid auguries of the 
brightest promise for her political future. A notable spirit of 
moderation reigns in her legislativé councils. The Orleanists of 
the Senate have acceded to the chief demands of the Republican 
ministry, and have given it a working majority in the Senate, while 
the lower house, by the prompt adoption of the amendments pro- 
posed by the Orleanist senators, have shown their willingness to 
make the codperation of these senators feasible. In the ministry, 
it is the Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the Protestant Waddington, 
who has secured a controlling influence over the mind of President 
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MacMahon, and this fact secures France from any more such back- 
stairs intrigues as drove Jules Simon from power, and precipitated 
the late struggle. M. Waddington is a Guizot of less brilliancy 
and more judgment, a type of statesman the French seldom appre- 
ciate. 

As for the Exposition, we wish it better success than the French 
merited by the conduct of their representatives at our own. It 
will hardly increase the number of visitors to Europe by the at- 
tractions of its display. The appetite of most Americans for such 
exhibitions had the edge taken off it by the Centennial. 





IRELAND has had another of those terrible agrarian crimes 
which constitute such a glaring exception to the general peaceable- 
ness and orderliness of her people. The murder of an old man, 
the Earl of Leitrim, while riding through his estates, and in re- 
taliation for his exercise of the right “to do as he pleased with his 
own,” is an offence which leads the distant observer to suppose a 
state of barbarism in the district, and to applaud the suspension of. 
ordinary law as regards its residents. But a closer knowledge of 
the facts makes the act not in any sense excusable, but certainly 
more intelligible. The Earl of Leitrim was one of the worst speci- 
mens of that bad type of character developed among the Irish 
landlords and middle-men by the possession of a nearly absolute 
power over a subject population. Inacountry so stripped of manu- 
facturing industry, and so entirely dependent upon agriculture, the 
choice is between the possession of a piece of land and absolute 
starvation. The tenant must submit to any exaction: he may, in- 
deed, pay but a small sum for-his holding, but it represents a very 
large proportion of his earnings. So great was this power, that 
the landlords were able to set aside the terms of the contract by 
which the Scotch and English settlers were induced to colonize 
Ulster, a contract preserved in the immemorial customs of Ulster 
tenant-right. Mr. Gladstone’s Irish Land Law established tenant- 
right as a legal right, and, besides that, restricted the right of ex- 
acting a rent by law to the amount which the judge should regard 
as a fair rent. 

The Earl of Leitrim and: the Marquis of Hertford distinguished 
themselves from all the great Ulster landlords by the ruthless exer- 
cise of their proprietary rights, as much as the Dufferins did by their 
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kind and considerate treatment of their tenants. Hertford spent 
his income in Paris, and left his clerical kinsmen and agents to 
bear the brunt of his tenants’ hatred. Leitrim lived among his 
tenants like a petty despot to whom cruelty had become a neces- 
sary luxury. We have heard it repeatedly predicted in this city, 
by natives of that county, that he would not die a natural death. 
The Irish Land Law seemed to sweep away his power at a single 
blow. It disabled him from dispossessing a single tenant without 
incurring a heavy fine. He deliberately accepted the latter alter- 
native; he offered his tenants their choice between eviction and 
signing a lease renouncing the rights secured them by the Land 
Law, although to every tenant evicted he must pay the compensa- 
tion required by the law. The people’s blood was up; the mixed 
population of Celtic Catholics and Scotch-Irish Presbyterians who 
occupy Donegal—the former greatly in the majority—were as one 
in resisting. He had eighty tenants under notice to quit, when he 
and his two attendants were killed, not far from the house of a 
Presbyterian widow, whom he had driven out because of her re- 
fusal. From which creed and race the blow came is still uncertain, 
since the murder has not been fixed upon any of the persons ar- 
rested on suspicion. It wasa terrible mistake for these poor people 
to burden their consciences with the guilt of blood. But it is true, 
in other relations than that of politics or religion, that “ oppression 
makes wise men mad and fools fanatics.” 


Tue effect of the Bland Bill, in causing a return of American 
securities and consequently an outflow of gold, has been to arouse 
the fears of the friends of the Resumption Law. Should the 
amount of gold accumulated in the country by reason of the favora- 
ble balance of trade, be transferred to the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, then Secretary Sherman, it is evident, would have to attempt 
an impossibility next New Year’s day. Of course the Resumption- 
ists lifted up their voices in lamentation over this result, but on 
other grounds than the prospect of their own defeat. They dis- 
covered that this rapid conversion of our savings into bonds would 
paralyze industry by withdrawing capital from production; and 
that a frightful wrong had been done to the foreign bond-holder by 
the legislation which made him so willing to sell at a very small 
percentage of reduction. Secretary Sherman caught the alarm, 
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and made up his mind to lay his hands on all the loose gold to be had. 
Giving up all immediate hope of placing his pet four-per-cents., he 
offered the street what they had repeatedly asked and he had as 
often refused: viz., the four-and-a-half per cents., whose sale he had 
stopped when that of the four per cents. was agreed to. The Syn- 
dicate of course jumped at the offer, as they would have done at 
any time for a year past. They put their bid, however, in such a 
shape as to secure themselves very amply: viz., to take ten mil- 
lions at once, and six millions a month thereafter, unless the state 
of the market made it unprofitable to continue taking. No sooner 
was this result reached, than it was heralded throughout the land 
as a great triumph of finance. The Secretary having gone under 
the yoke—in Bismarck’s phrase—everything possible was done and 
said to make it look like an arch of triumph. The fatal effect of 
locking up our productive capital in bonds was lost sight of; so 
was the wrong done to the foreign bond-holder by depriving him 
of his American market for his depreciated bonds, with the chance 
of thus eventually forcing their further depreciation. And on the 
morrow after the passage of a law which was to place the nation 
in the ranks of the repudiators, and to permanently destroy our 
credit in the world’s money markets, we were told by these very 
prophets that our treasury had driven a most excellent bargain for 
the sale of bonds which are redeemable in silver or gold at the 
Government’s option. 

The truth is that the Secretary has accomplished nothing but 
what any child might have known to be within his reach from the 
first. The situation is changed only by his surrender of his four 
per cents., which were a failure from the first. Beyond a few 
millions purchased for sentimental reasons, there never had been 
any dona fide purchases of the four per cents. for investment; the 
large amount taken at the start was bought by the rivals of the 
syndicate on speculation, and with a view to anticipate its market ; 
and that amount has been purchasable ever since at less than the 
government rates, but finds no takers. The sale of four per cents. 
stopped long before Congress met, much more before Mr. Bland’s 
bill or the Matthews resolution were proposed. And just the 
terms that the Secretary could make for the sale of the four-and-a 
half-per-cents. before the silver was remonetized, he has now se- 
cured with silver dollars a legal tender. 
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Tue difference between our legal tender paper and gold having 
become merely nominal, it is said that we have already reached 
virtual resumption. In some instances, banks and firms are paying 
out gold as the equivalent of other coin, and the certainty that 
resumption will succeed is regarded as a matter beyond dispute. 
This only shows how loose people’s notions are in regard to this 
matter. The price of gold in terms of paper—our true money, 
—depends on the relation of the supply to the demand. Resump- 
tion will increase the demand, but will add nothing to the supply. 
If the object of resumption be to bring the money of the United 
States to par with gold, then the best way to effect, that end is to 
repeal the law, and to bring about the result by the operation of 
natural economic forces. If the object be to convert the United 
States Government into a great brokerage establishment, whose 
notes are liable to go to protest whenever the balance of trade turns 
against the country, then the law should be maintained by all 
means. 

Of course, if the Treasury had and could maintain an unlimited 
gold supply, the proper method would be resumption by legisla- 
tion. But what is the condition of our supply? Vominally the 
amount is $138,357,608, which looks promising enough. But, of 
this, $57,883,400 is the property of the banks, and is represented 
by coin certificates in their hands. It may be drawn at any time 
from the Treasury,—on the eve of the date fixed for resumption, 
if the banks think it necessary. To this must be added $12,560,636 
of outstanding and unpaid claims, payable in coin at any moment 
chosen by their holders. This leaves $50,234,624 of real gold in 
the Treasury, awaiting the day when every legal tender note will 
become a coin-certificate, and a means of drawing on the Treasury’s 
gold supply for the payment of foreign bills. Now be it remem- 
bered that in the years 1861-75, we had to pay foreign countries 
$784,700,000 in gold (net), to cover unfavorable balances of trade, 
and that we thus reduced our gold supply from $275,000,000 to 
$140,000,000, (if the Mint estimates be trustworthy), besides ex- 
porting the whole $649,700,000 which our mines produced in the 
meantime. These figures go to show that, should our commerce 
resume its old dimensions without changing its character very 
essentially, the gold now held by the Treasury would not suffice 
to pay the average balance of trade for a single year. And if Mr. 
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Wood's Tariff Bill, or anything like it, were to become the law of 
the land, the gold on hand would not suffice for six months. It is 
altogether deceptive to appeal to the analogy of the Bank of Eng- 
land, and to say that our Treasury is the strongerofthetwo. The 
bank has to sustain,the drafts of a business community which, in 
the long run, keeps the balance of trade in its own favor; the 
drains are, therefore, temporary and tomparatively slight. The 
case is altogether different in America. 

It is, however, encouraging to see that the Secretary does not 
mean to attempt resumption through a wholesale conversion of the 
legal tenders into interest-bearing bonds. Nothing less than that 
will satisfy the extreme men of that party, some of whom even 
demand that the money of the country be “taken out of politics,” 
i. e. be confined to specie and bank issues. The Secretary, no 
doubt, has the wit to see where that sort of resumption would 
place the National Banks, and to decide that the command of gold 
must be a part of the Treasury’s duty, since the Government alone 
has the power to procure it. 


THE Wood Tariff has at last reached the table of the House, 
and, under the pressure of a Democratic caucus, the question of 
adjournment has been postponed to ensure some action upon it. 
The decided and avowed opposition shown to it by many Demo- 
crats, confirms its enemies in the conviction that it is not to pass 
even that body. On the part of the Pennsylvanian Democrats, 
this opposition is the more notable, since the Bill was recast at the 
last minute, and the duties on iron, steel and others of our produc- 
tions were greatly increased, in order to make it safe for them to 
support the measure. Mr. Wood acted in this on the cynical es- 
timate which Free Traders have formed of the Protectionists, as in 
their speaking of the “scramble” for government aid, the “the clamor 
of rival interests,” and the like. The facts show the exact con- 
trary, in this case as in many others. The Protectionists, with a 
very few unworthy exceptions, have acted as a unit, fighting for 
the principle at stake, and standing solidly by each other. There 
has been no “scramble,” no “clamorous rivalry,” and from our 
own commonwealth, from all its interests and all its parties, there 
has gone forth such a denunciation of the whole measure, amended 
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or unamended, root and branch, as shows that the senator or rep- 
resentative who votes for it will stay at home for the future. 

Mr. Wood’s opening speech in defence of the Bill was a 
rather weak production, and chiefly noticeable for a threat—sup- 
pressed in the official report—that in case this measure were de- 
feated, a more pronounced one would be introduced next year. 
We construe this to mean that he does not expect to make any 
concessions to secure Pennsylvanian votes next year, but hopes to 
carry it by those of the New York, Western and Southern demo- 
crats alone. In what other sense the bill could be worse than it 
is, is hard to see. As Capital and Labor, the London organ of the 
English manufacturing interest, very truly says: “The fact is, 
many provisions of the Bill seem to be directed not against pro- 
tection as a false and mischievous doctrine, but against manufac- 
turers as a class hostile alike to the importing merchant and the 
agricultural producer.” 

Another bit of Mr. Wood’s speech, which did not appear in the 
official report, was the letter he read from a manufacturing firm in 
Michigan, urging the removal of protective duties. It was the one 
document of the sort he had to show,—the one appeal from the 
oppressed class who are to be enriched by the new extension of 
our commerce and the opening of foreign markets. But it was 
cruelly “sat upon” by a Michigan member, who at once informed 
the House that the firm in question employs nothing but convict 
labor, which it hires from the state at 72 cénts per diem for each 
workman. Mr. Wood’s affection for that letter cooled so rapidly 
that before he got his speech into the printer’s hands he had lost it, 
and then, of course, it was not worth while to print the correction. 


Wuat this Administration means by Civil Service Reform, and 
what its notion of party government is, still remain the unsolved 
conundrums of the times. A little more light has been cast upon 
the former question by the action of Secretary Schurz, in the case 
of the medical staff of the Freedmen’s Hospital in Washington. 
The old way was to turn a man out of office as soon as you thought 
you would like to see another man in his place. The new way is 
to investigate and reinvestigate until you can find some excuse for 
pronouncing him unworthy of confidence, and then dismiss him, 
with lofty indignation on your part, and an injured reputation on 
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his. It is to Mr. Bristow, we believe, that the country owes the in- 
vention of this new method, but Mr. Schurz shows himself an apt 
scholar in this highly moral style of Civil Service Reform. The 
treatment of the late Indian Commissioner Smith and Chief Clerk 
Galpin, might have been thought supreme instances of this sort of 
Reform, but Mr. Schurz treats us to ever new surprises. He con- 
tinually surpasses himself. That the staff of the Freedmen’s Hos- 
pital was, must be, corrupt, Mr. Schurz knew. It is true, a com- 
mittee of investigation, such as sat on Smith and Galpin, and 
chosen by himself, pronounced them innocent and upright ; but the 
Secretary threw the report aside and appointed a second committee 
of medical experts, who made the same report. The Secretary 
once more’ threw the exculpatory report aside, and proceeded to a 
third examination, but the intended victims, being more acquainted 
with Anglo-Saxon than with Prussian traditions of official proce- 
dure, made their appeal to the President. Congress heard of the 
trouble, and, having a roving commission of investigation, pounced 
on the poor doctors for the fourth time; but the new committee 
had sense enough to see where the trouble lay, and to say that the 
matter had been searched into more than enough already. The 
whole procedure reminds us very much of one of those passages 
in the legal history of the seventeenth century, which have given 
Judge Jeffreys his unenviable reputation. A jury organized to con- 
vict, remanded back again and again to the jury-room with orders 
to bring in a verdict of guilty, was no unusual sight in those times. 
If the Secretary could but fine and imprison recalcitrant investiga- 
tion committees, the parallel with Jeffreys would be more complete. 

As to the large question whether the administration stands in 
any special, practical relation to the party which elected it, the 
President seems quite unable to make up his mind. We may be 
permitted to suggest, on his behalf, that he could see daylight on 
that question all the sooner, if the Republican party could clearly 
state for what object it exists. The theory of party government 
implies the existence of great “ questions on which parties can be 
rationally or morally based,” and where there is no “ dividing line 
between the parties or assignable ground for their existence, they 
become mere factions, striving to engross the prizes of office by the 
means which faction everywhere employs. The consequences are 
the increasing ascendancy of the worst men, and the political de- 
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moralization of the community.” So Goldwin Smith says, a propos 
of Canada. We are not quite so ill off as the Dominion in this 
regard, but we are very rapidly vercing toward it. We have still 
plenty of live questions, large enough for every purpose, but they 
are not the lines upon which our larger party divisions are formed. 
It is the instinct that this is wrong, and that those who agree on 
the great questions should act together, which has led to the for- 
mation of the National Party. But each of the two great parties 
stands before the public with precisely the same claims to confi- 
dence. Each says, “ We are the friends of reform, of retrenchment, 
of economy and of the workingman; our opponents are our oppo- 
sites on all these points. Vote with us and for us, and you are 
welcome to think as you please about remonetizing sflver, about 
altering the tariff, about plans for reforming the Civil Service. Ours 
is the broad church in pélitics, the roomy church of comprehen- 
sion which meddles neither with your religion nor your politics, 
provided we get your votes.” Neither party seems to retain any 
sense of a vocation as regards the historical development of our 
national life. Neither is permeated by any leading idea, such as 
once characterized the Whigs and the Democrats, and around 
which its views on all secondary questions naturally would crystal- 
lize. 


THE business prospects of the country do not seem to brighten 
very greatly. The number of failures during the last three months 
has been even greater than last year, when everything was sup- 
posed to be going wrong through the suspense about the Presi- 
dency. There is, indeed, more work to be had in this city and in 
many other manufacturing centres, but not enough, and some dis- 
tricts in the interior of the state seem to be the scene of very great 
suffering still. New England is said to be, if anything, worse off 
than ever before, and the many failures in Boston, with gold and 
paper as good as at par, should show some wise people that the 
inflation and depreciation of our paper money is not the root cause 
of our prolonged hard times. 

More painful than the mere failures, have been the many gross 
breaches of trust which these hard times have brought to light. 
In this respect, no section of the country has a right to throw 
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stones at the rest. All have been put to shame by the dishonor 
of men who had been trusted and honored beyond their fellows. 
In the discussions of Civil Service Reform, we have heard many 
contrasts of the management of the public service with the cheap- 
ness and faithfulness with which private firms are conducted ; and 
it has been the watch-word in some quarters that every govern- 
ment establishment should be conducted on the same business prin- 
ciples as a mercantile establishment. But a comparison of the 
conduct of the eighty-five thousand persons in the employ of the 
United States with that of an equal number of equally trusted 
servants of incorporated companies and private firms, would proba- 
bly.show a greater amount of uprightness and faithfulness in the 
government service than in the other. And a careful collection of 
statistics has shown that the percentage of government losses 
from defaulting agents has very greatly decreased in late years ;— 
that it was less under General Grant, for instance, than under 
General Jackson. We are heartily in favor of Civil Service Re- 
form; but we are equally in favor of telling the truth about our 
unreformed Civil Service. 

Nor can we regard these many cases of default as isolated facts, 
which tell us nothing about the general condition of the business 
community. These men are not “sinners above all the Galileans.” 
The false and immoral principle that any human life may be right- 
fully devoted to the mere getting and hoarding of money, is the 
root of the whole evil. That principle is itself as profoundly im- 
moral as is any act of theft or breach of trust which grows out of 
it. And how deeply it has taken hold of and corrupted American 
business life, any business man knows. A fresh illustration of it 
comes to us in the story of a vast series of dishonest suits for the 
refunding of customs’ duties, based upon forged protests, to which 
the firms concerned had, in every instance, signed their names, at 
the desire of a rascally lawyer, who took up these cases on specu- 
lation. We are assured that the firms did not know what they 
were about when they put their signatures to papers bearing false 
dates; that they were innocent of all intention to evade the re- 
quirements of the law, which specifies that these protests must be 
filed in due legal form, at the time when the duties are paid. But 
that the evidence of fraud lay on the very face of those papers is 
clear from the nature of the case, and was further shown by the re- 
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fusal of Mr. Abram Hewitt’s firm to have anything to do with, or 
append their signatures to, any such documents. 


WE congratulate the Pennsylvania Museum upon the splendid 
gift they have received from the British government; viz., the 
exhibit of East Indian products sent to the Centennial. That Exhi- 
bition secured some very solid acquisitions to our museums and 
collections, but it gave us far more in the awakening a taste 
for beautiful things, and in giving that taste more or less education 
in the right direction. If not a scrap of what was sent here had 
been secured for any public or private collection, the main result 
would still have been achieved, and we should have had the cer- 
tainty that our manufactures would receive a new direction, and the 
continent be filled in due time with objects which gratify the love 
for the beautiful. 

Just at the close of the Exhibition, an English weekly, of a very 
high class, drew a parallel between New York and Philadelphia, as 
regards the selection made by each city of the thing it meant to 
secure. The former had decided, it said, to purchase the Castel- 
lani Collection; the latter, Hans Makart’s huge picture of Cather- 
ine Cornaro; the choice showed which city might be expected to 
become the chief centre of artistic study in America. The par- 
allel was very unhappy in its relation of facts. The choice made 
by our city was not the “ Catherine Cornaro,” but the splendid col- 
lection of the art manufactures of the old world, selected by the 
Pennsylvania Museum and now to be seen in the Memorial Build- 
ing. The Castellani Collections were valued ata price beyond our 
purse ; we supposed, as the Academy did, that New York meant to 
pay that price when she asked that they be left on exhibition 
there. It now seems that New York never intended to pay any 
such sum; that the gentlemen especially interested thought it 
twice their worth, and were satisfied that the owner would be glad 
of half so much if it could be raised. But, after most strenuous 
efforts, they failed to raise enough to make Signor Castellani even 
an offer, and the collections have been sent back to Europe, insured, 
by the owner’s directions, at half their nominal value. This failure 
has been made public property in all its details, by a newspaper 
discussion between Mr. W. C. Prime and Mr. Clarence Cook, in 
which the latter gentleman cuts a very poor figure. 
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Another gift to our art collections comes from our honored 
Minister to England, Mr. John Welsh. He sends our Park Com- 
missioners a series of forty-four paintings of the discoveries made 
in Pompeii,—a series which will be of interest at once to the artist, 
the student of history, and the student of social science. 


Tue University of Pennsylvania, our readers will remember, 
began last November a very important experiment in medical edu- 
cation. In view of the fact that more time and harder work was 
to be exacted from the candidates for a degree, it was expected 
that the receipts from fees would be greatly diminished. A num- 
ber of public spirited citizens subscribed a guarantee fund of 
$12,000 for five years, to cover the risk of a diminished income, 
until the experiment should be fairly on its feet, But the receipts 
from fees during the past year surpassed all expectation; they were 
close upon $42,000, and were enough to pay all the salaries, and 
all other expenses, except that of fitting up the new laboratories 
required for the better system of teaching. In view of these facts, 
and of the call for ampler accommodations, the subscribers to the 
guarantee fund have paid up their entire subscription for the erec- 
tion of additional buildings, and other subscriptions have been re- 
ceived for the same purpose. The new edifice will be on the north 
side of Spruce Streét, parallel with the building of the Faculties 
of Arts and of Science, and just across the street from the Hospital. 
It is not only to furnish larger accommodation to the medical de- 
partment, but 1s also to be the home of the new Faculty of Dental 
Science, whose members have been elected. It is expected that 
the quadrangle will be completed, at no distant date, by a fourth 
building, facing on Thirty-fourth Street, and devoted to the Law 
Faculty and to the library and the museums of the University. 

The number of students in the six faculties is 970. 
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THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN: 


T seems to me that any woman who has borne children, and 
| any woman who has loved children, should have something to 
say about their training, which would be worth the hearing of us 
all,—which might help us. The training of children is the busi- 
ness of our sex—as a sex, distinct from any individual special gifts 
or powers we may possess as individual women; and I think we 
all demand from a woman, if she has children to train, to do it 
well; we all feel as if she may do other things, but must do this 
thing. As the stern old King in the “Princess” tells us, “The 
bearing and the rearing of a child are woman’s wisdom.” 

It is something in which we, any of us, are entitled to excel,— 
a great universal vocation of which we are all possessed, under- 
lying whatever individuality we may each be endowed with. So 
I think I may speak to you’about it, just because, only because, I 
am myself a woman and a mother. Either title would qualify me 
to speak, and both united make it, in my eyes, essential that I 
should have thought and felt deeply on the subject. 

I know very well that, in one sense, theories go but a little way 
in the training of children. After it is all said, we must admit that 
it is what we are, rather than what we say, that moulds the child’s 
character. Yet, it seems to me that rules of conduct based on 
principles are a great help, in that they lend a certain harmony, 
which belongs to system and law, to the training of the child, 
which otherwise it cannot have. I do not think all children should 
be treated and trained alike. I think rules should be made to fit, 
and applications to suit, the individual character of each child—but 
I think they should all spring from the same broad underlying 
ideas and principles, and all aim towards the same object. And 
that object is the first point to decide upon, for it must bestow - 
the inspiration and the significance which we require to make 
what would be otherwise spasmodic and desultory, into an intelli- 
gent and symmetrical whole, with connection and sequence in its 
parts. 

My idea of the object of the training of a child is twofold. It 
is to make the best possible thing of the child’s whole nature—to 


1 Read before the New England Women’s Club, in Boston, December 17th, 1877. 
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enable it to feel, to know, to be, the best thing—to do God’s will 
as perfectly as it may, but to do this with a reference always to its 
special individual capacities,—to be, not the best worker and thinker 
that you or I could be, but to work and think and do towards the 
fulfilment and ideal of its own nature. And I think the preserva- 
tion of the balance between these two ideas in training a child the 
most difficult and the most important thing one has to do. To 
impose an ideal upon it and yet not dwarf its personal growth or 
suppress its individual powers, to teach it to run the race that 
one is panting in one’s self, and yet part company with it at some 
turn of the road and let it take a path which our feet have never 
trod, only to meet it again when the goal is reached: this requires 
wisdom and faith. It requires one not so much to “ live again their 
own lives,” as I have heard women say they did, in their children, 
but live new lives, different lives, from their own old ones—to live 
out of themselves and in another creature, for it is only so that 
one can live in another by renotincing one’s self for the time ; no two 
of us have precisely the same capacities, and so no two of us have 
just the same ideal of perfection. The best thing you can be is 
never identical with the best thing your child can be. No, not 
even when you see and feel how much it resembles you, how well 
you understand it. Somewhere there is the germ of difference, and 
the germ that makes the difference is the one that makes it an in- 
dividual growth with a root of its own, and not a mere off-shoot 
of your nature. It is one of the subtlest and strongest of tempta- 
tions, to try to make one’s child an improved and corrected edition 
of one’s self,—one’s self with the mistakes foreseen and avoided, 
the temptations resisted, with the valuable result of our experi- 
ence of life available and unpaid for. It is a temptation to resist, 
for itis not the best thing to do for one’s child, even when suc- 
cessfully accomplished. Before it is done, some mutilation, some 
dwarfing must take place, and we will have gratified an enlarged 
egotism at the expense of the child’s individual development. 

I assume, then, that the object of training is to help the child 
to become the best thing of which it is capable, to reach the high- 
est and completest self-fulfilment. 

It is unnecessary to say anything to women, now-a-days, as to 
the need of obtaining a basis of physical health and vigor for their 
children. There is but small danger of physiological laws being 
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ignored or sanitary laws neglected in the treatment of the chil- 
dren of to-day ; at present, indeed, many women make a species of 
religion of it and erect the body into an object of worship, so that 
the securing proper nourishment, proper clothing, due exercise and 
rest for the physical organism, seem to begin and end their system 
of education. I take for granted that we all agree in thinking that 
we should try to make the finest creature possible in physical re- 
spects of our child, so that it may possess all its physical powers and 
exercise all its physical functions while it lives under physical con- 
ditions, with the least possible hindrance and the utmost vigor and 
success ; that we should see to it that it gets what it requires for 
the purposes of full physical growth and development, and that, while 
immature and in process of growth, no drain should be made upon 
its vital energies, to turn them aside from their natural physical 
channels. But quite apart from health and bodily training, there 
are a few ideas to which I would like to call your attention; ideas 
which, it seems to me, ought to underlie the whole moral and mental 
training of children. I have thought that many, very many, of the 
difficulties one meets with, the failures one saddens over, in the 
training of children, might be lessened and diminished if these 
principles were carried out by mothers. 

And the first of these ideas is the importance of our gaining 
a just and true conception of the value and meaning and intention 
of obedience. One often hears it said that obedience is “the 
thing” to get from our children, and that to perfectly obtain it, 
should be the object of all our training. To my mind this is a 
manifest fallacy. Obedience is not a result, it isa method of attain- 
ing a result,a means to an end, not the end itself. We enforce 
obedience that we may make a stepping-stone of it to our object, 
which is the development in all noble ways of the child’s character. 
If we were dealing with a puppy or a kitten, it were different. 
When we have taught the animal to obey us, its educatton is com- 
pleted. Obedience is our end and object, and when achieved, there is 
nothing to desire further. But we do not regard our children 
as creatures to be trained witha single eye to our own convenience 
and amusement, nor yet as creatures whose development, like that 
of an animal, is confined within easily seen limits. Obedience in 
itself, is not the end we aim at with a child. There is no intrinsic 
benefit to be gained for it in the mere fact that our will controls 
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its will. That fact we try to establish as a means whereby we can 
teach, lead and guide, impress and stimulate. But I think the 
mental habit of looking at implicit obedience as being in itself a 
moral act on the part of the child is most pernicious. Of course, 
I have reference to obedience of the child to its parents, regarded 
as a direct and final thing, being its own object; not to obedience 
taught to a child as a duty to a moral law, speaking through its 
appointed exponent and mouth-piece—a law, the germ of-which 
exists within the child itself, and to which appeal is made by the 
parent or ruler who presents it to the child. The obedience that I 
object to as a characteristic of training, is the obedience that is made 
to overrule and transcend even the very sense of justice, the prin- 
ciples of consistent and even truth and forbearance, which we our- 
selves have striven to plant and develop in the child’s mind. It 
is the obedience to an arbitrary and unjustified and licentious will, 
born of habit or fear, or, at best, of the abuse of the seemingly 
inexhaustible spring of love and faith towards its parents, which 
exists in the heart of the child. Power claiming to be its own justi- 
fication, is alwaysimmoral. I have heard it said, “a parent stands 
in the place of God to a child.” I say: not so, not for a moment. 
God has a relation to the child, unique and inimitable, which he 
never delegates or transfers to any one; a relation which not one 
of us could fulfil, even in the most rudimentary way, did He im- 
pose the terrible task upon us. 

I recognize the necessity of teaching, yes, of enforcing obedi- 
ence, more especially with young children, but I think that those 
who do this, with the idea clearly in mind that obedience is a 
mere means, and that they make the child obey them in order 
that they may thereby teach it to obey the Sovereign of all men 
and govern itself in accordance with His laws, do it differently 
and produce a different effect on the child’s nature, from the per- 
son who believes that training it into absolute subjection, unreason- 
ing and irresponsible, is in itself an object and result to be gained. 

In other words, we create the duty of obedience, simply that 
through it we may obtain the means of training the child to be true, 
honest, noble and generous; but when we forget that it is merely 
a means, a method, and make the securing it our object and result, 
just so far as we do that, we sacrifice the child’s character. 

It is not difficult to obtain an immediate and apparent result in 
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training a child, by bending all one’s energies towards the enaction 
of absolute obedience, but I hold that any complete result obtained 
from a child, is only obtained by a costly sacrifice of its future de- 
velopment. Patience and hope are needed to choose rather the 
fragmentary results, the incomplete foreshadowing of what will be 
hereafter. A child is and should be an incomplete creature, a mere 
beginning. It is its glorious birthright, the very warrant and guar- 
antee that it possesses a principle of growth. It is, in all senses, an 
embryo, and we do it an injury when we are unwilling to wait for 
its natural growth and development, and when we try to obtain an 
immediate and complete result. There are harder things to do, 
better things to do for a child than to teach it to obey you or me; 
‘obedience is necessary, and is the first step,” you will say. I say 
so, too, and it is just because it is a step merely towards the goal that 
I object to making it the goal itself. The vitally important thing 
for a child’s character is not that you, its mother, or I, its mother, 
should be able in outward ways to do just as we like with it. 
We may trust to inexorable laws to give us all the power and 
influence that we are justly entitled to, over its life and nature 
in the long run. But it is vitally important, of the deepest con- 
sequence, that it should learn to love truth, to conquer itself, to 
choose the right, to be gentle, honest, merciful and just. You will 
say “a child learns these things by obedience.” Obedience, yes; 
but obedience as to what? Not to you, nor to me, but to that 
part of divine truth that you or I have been strong enough, and 
wise enough, and good enough to set before it. 

Do not misunderstand me; I believe in teaching obedience, but 
I also believe in teaching it as a tribute paid to us as agents, as 
representatives of a Master who is over us and over our lives as 
well as over our children, and I think, therefore, they should be 
taught to recognize the moral element in our commands, that they 
may submit to the arbitrary element of our will. 

If we looked at our children simply to see how to make them 
give us the greatest amount of pleasure at the smallest loss of con- 
venience or expenditure of time, then it were easily settled, as I 
have said, by training them as one trains an animal, but there is 
a small moral gain for the child there, and a terrible risk of harm. 

“ Do it because I tell you,” or “ do it because it is right,” which 
puts our relation on the better footing ? Power must have a moral 
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element of responsibility connected with it, or it becomes mere 
tyranny. I think it should be always implied, if not stated, by a 
parent in ruling a child, that there is a reason for the ruling, a 
right behind it, and that bare will alone is not what we bring 
against the child’s bare will, but something stronger and higher, 
which we ourselves obey, and the presence of which on our side 
makes it the duty of the child to obey us, even as the absence of it 
from our side would turn our command into the merest exercise of 
might over weakness, than which nothing can be more profoundly 
immoral. ’ 

One hears a great many stories, some of them very painful ones, 
about “conquering a child—breaking a child’s will.” Does one 
render it a great service then? I hardly think so. To breaka 
soldier’s sword before the battle begins will not increase his chance 
of victory. It will want all the will it has before it has done with 
life’s struggles, and the best thing we can do for it, is to teach it 
that every action of its will should be with a sense of direct respon- 
sibility to a law which governs us equally with itself. I think to 
make it feel that it is not your will alone that you summon to op- 
pose it, but your will backed by somewhat which it dimly perceives 
without itself and confusedly feels within itself, is not to “ break its 
will” by an arbitrary exercise of power without reason, explana- 
tion or appeal, but to strengthen and train its will towards making 
what you cannot make for it, namely, a choice of right in obedi- 
ence, not to you, but to the law which should govern us all alike. 

Those parents who claim to be, as so many do by virtue of their 
position, infallible and not liable to err, to be the fountain of law 
instead of its teachers merely, occupy a purely artificial position, 
and one from which they must either descend or be hurled sooner 
or later. You must have something stronger and better, and more 
perfect than your own mind or will to work with in training your 
child, or you cannot go far. You must consent to be God’s instru- 
ment if you would do God’s work, and it seems to me that the 
introduction of the element of moral and rational right into one’s 
government of a child, to the elimination of all arbitrary power, 
the being willing to have your child learn fast enough to appeal , 
if need be, from you to what you have taught it, the development 
of a sense of responsibility and conscience towards a law as far above 
you as it is above the child itself—is the use and object of obedi- 
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ence. This is the harder way: as much harder as it is to slowly 
and painfully untie a knot than to cut it; but that will not make 
us reject it. 

If any one asked me to name the most important element in 
the training of children, I should say—first, reality ; second, reality; 
third, reality; to be first real one’s self, and then to teach them to 
see things in their reality. There are many people who would not 
tell a lie to their children for the world, that is they say and sin- 
cerely think they would not, yet who are always pretending to 
think something that they do not think, to believe something 
which they do not believe, to know what they do not know, to be 
what they are not, to their children; who teach that the name is 
the thing, not that the thing is itself the fact, whatever name may 
be affixed to it; who call, indeed, the same thing by different 
names at different times and in connection with different persons, 
and who are forever throwing dust in the clear eyes of their children. 
They do not do this because of vanity or weakness only. They 
would tell you (for they support the system with argument) “one 
cannot say that toa child;” “of course I always tell my children 
so and so;” “I never would let them think this, that or the other 
thing of me, or of life, or of other people; it will come soon 
enough.” One is tempted to say: the sooner the better, for you are 
only preparing a shock and strain under which many young crea- 
tures succumb morally, when they find that the real world is so 
different a thing from that unreal conception of it which their par- 
ents have so carefully created to surround them with. 

It is answer enough to those who believe that unreality is the 
tenderest and best thing to muffle children’s natures in, that even 
if it be desirable to impose an unreal self and an unreal world on 
one’s children, it is not possible to do it successfully and persist- 
ently. Children are the most unerring and penetrating of observ- 
ers. Noone with whom they hold daily intercourse can long deceive 
them. They are absolutely uninfluenced by spoken words, by asser- 
tion and asseveration, where these contradict the results of their 
observation of facts and character. Children are naturally induc- 
tive in their mental processes; they are curiously philosophical in. 
the readiness they show to give up a theory you may have offered 
them, if facts of their own observation contradict it. They have 
a necessity to prove, to test, to verify for themselves. It is alto- 
gether what you are that affects your children, not at all what you 
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claim to be and say that you are. They understand truth, not as 
verbal accuracy merely, but as what it is, reality, —a correspondence 
between the seeming and the being. Let us never forget that we 
may reiterate again and again to our children that we care for and 
desire the best things most, but if we pursue eagerly after poorer 
ones, we have wasted our breath; it passes over them as idle wind, 
which they regard not, and they are influenced, led and guided by 
what we are, what we desire, what we seek, and by that alone. 
Your child and mine is daily, hourly, forming for itself a code of 
laws, a standard of living, a series of rules of conduct which will 
be the future food and support of its character and inward life; for 
these, it gets its material, in the main, principally from you and me,— 
not from what we say, but from what it sees and knows us to be. 
There is no possible way of withdrawing it from the influence of our 
real selves. 

But the argument of necessity is the poorest I could urge in 
favor of being real with our children. The real reason for it is the 
inestimable moral advantage we bestow on the child by it. We 
assure the firmness of the ground under its feet thereby; teach it 
to see things as nearly as may be as they are; furnish it with no 


merely conventional ways of looking at things; offer it no explana- 
tions of things and ideas that one does not one’s self believe to be 
genuine and sound; never blunt the edge of its sensitiveness to 
good, or its recoil from evil, by telling it to look at the thing as it 
is not. 


You will say, perhaps, that this is putting perplexity and discord 
into the child’s mind before it can deal with them, and that one 
should make the world harmonious and comprehensible to it while 
it is so young and tender, even if we make it seem what it is not, 
as well, in the process; that doubts, and fears, and problems, and 
puzzles crowd upon them soon enough, even if we exercise the 
most tender care to shield them from such disturbance to the last 
possible moment. Yes, let us shield them, guard and protect them 
by all means, but do not let us delude them or tamper with reality. 
As for problems, as soon as a child begins to speak almost, it be- 
gins to ask questions to which we possess no adequate answer, and 
to which in its fullest maturity it can never find one. We cannot 
help that being so, by false solutions and unreal statements. We 
may postpone the day when it accepts the world as inexplicable, 
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but we can do no more; and we can only do that by evasion and 
superficiality, and timid, sometimes false ways of teaching. It seems 
to me as if it were kinder and better to teach it from the beginning 
that it must live by faith. Its time to know is not when it is young 
and immature; indeed, it may be said to be the birthright of a grown 
human being, as well as of a child, to accept what they can never 
understand. Why should we offer it what we have learned to 
know, ourselves, is a make-shift ? 

Our children are perpetually coming themselves and bringing 
us in contact with the greater problems, mysteries and realities of 
life. There is not one of us who has not had a little child to lay 
its finger on some deep, dark, incomprehensible fact and say to us, 
“What is this? What doesit mean?” I say, never belittle or strive 
to diminish the depth and mystery of life to a child; never try to 
make things that you yourself have only found harder to under- 
stand and explain, as you thought of them, more plain and simple 
to a child’s mind;— it is unreal, and therefore bad. Do not think 
that it is your duty to reconcile evil and goodness, life and death, 
the working of God’s inexorable laws and the flowing of his love, 
the prosperity of the wicked and the suffering of the good man, 
and make it all clear to a child’s mind ;—you cannot, for it is not clear 
to you. It must begin at once to live in a world of perplexity. 
God made us capable of accepting His laws and resting on Him in 
faith. Let youand me trust Him enough to believe that we can safely 
treat our children as He treats us. Asa practical matter, if you 
have never tried it, I think you would be surprised to find how well 
straightforward reality works with children; how, when one is not 
afraid to say, “I do not know why or how,” their minds and souls 
seem to expand in the very presence of the mystery which we 
feared would overshadow and crush them. They have so many of 
our own problems, in little, to think over and wonder about, and they 
are just as insoluble in bud as when they are fully blown. When 
your child asks you its little unanswerable questions about sin, and 
evil, and suffering, and confronts one of our unreal solutions with 
which we glibly furnished it, with some fact of ordinary life, which 
pierces its shallow emptiness as with a sword, we feel how much 
better it would have been to have confessed our ignorance and pro- 
claimed our faith, than given it a staff to support it, which bends 
and snaps at the first stress put uponit. For it is not only that we 
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hinder and impede the growth of our children by our unreal state- 
ments and explanations, but we run the risk of their accepting, 
with their perfect faith in us, these shallow, hollow dogmas, and 
building on them. If they do, the day surely comes when some 
fact of their own experience of life cuts at the rotten foundations, 
and their whole edifice crumbles at their feet. Ido not mean this 
merely with reference to religious ideas in their restricted sense, but 
to intellectual and moral ones as well. It is much easier to give a 
child too much foundation than too little; in one way, one can 
hardly give too little, for what is really valuable and solid must be 
the result of its own mental and spiritual labor ;—the work may be 
slow, but it is genuine and sure. 

One often hears people say “ that is well enough to teach a child: 
all right for a child to believe, but it cannot last.” We should give 
it nothing willingly that is not to last. If it is not prepared to re- 
ceive the best and most enduring seed, then let its nature lie 
fallow awhile longer. Much indeed, alas! we do involuntarily give 
it, you and I, that we would so gladly keep back. We give it of our 
prejudices, and imperfections and short-comings; every mistake, 
every sin of ours, inevitably tinges and taints what we give our 
children. We cannot get away from the solemn fact. It is the ex- 
pression of a law; we must accept it and face it, and do the best we 
may with it. We can never do some one else’s best for our child- 
ren, only our own best. 

But children are not one thing and grown people another. We 
are but “children of a larger growth,” the child is “ father to the 
man” in every sense, and therefore it is that we should look 
to it that what we give them as children will be good for them as 
they grow, and it grows, from a germ into a plant. You cannot 
give your child a poor, base motive of action now, and take it 
away and substitute a noble, high one when you think it old 
enough to bear it. You develop in it that quality to which you 
make appeal. You cannot stuff its mind with what is called “ milk 
for babes,” in the way of false religious and moral statements as to 
the grave things of life, and then substitute a more intelligent and 
a more honest system of religion and morality later on. The im- 
pressions made on a cchild are the deepest and most tenacious ever 
made ; we are told, “‘ they are wax to receive and marble to retain.” 
If we think that it will be as easy for them to unlearn as to learn, 
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we make a terrible mistake; and this is true of mental training, 
true of matters of taste, true in everything that you can teach a 
child. 

Perhaps I have, not made my meaning as clear as I might, as to 
what I conceive reality to be; all condensed definitions must of 
necéssity, be only partial truths. I mean the habit of seeing things 
as they are, of calling them by the names that express their reality 
—not their appearance or claims. I mean the teaching of a child 
that there is a vital connection between saying and doing; that there 
is an essential correspondence between profession and practice ; that 
they must not be separated or weighed apart; that people and things 
are what you know them to be—not what they label themselves as— 
and more especially that we are what we know ourselves to be— 
not what we may profess to be. I do not think one can impress 
too deeply upon a child the truth that one always tries hardest for 
what one wants most, and that it is absolutely unreal to say to 
one’s self, “I care most for and long after goodness, truth and 
purity,” when one is perpetually choosing to do and be things that 
are neither good nor true. I believe in teaching them to look at 
themselves as they are, to free themselves from delusions as to 
their being a certain sort of person because they have said they 
would like to be, or have admired the type in some one else’s life or 
ina book. I think it would be better, healthier and more life- 
giving for our children, if we were oftener to drop the mask of 
consistency and to say to them, when we see them, as we do see 
them, puzzling over the gulf between what we have taught them 
is the best to seek, and the objects we are ourselves seeking to 
gain—that we have been leading, just so far, unreal lives. Child- 
ren always connect saying and doing, and in this instinctive hunger 
for living real lives, they stimulate us to be what we have said we 
were. If we cannot do the best, let us never let them think, for 
an instant of time, that saying and meaning to do can take the 
place of doing, in our lives, or theirs, or anyone’s. 

Ah, we make it very hard for them, with our little knowledge 
and our less faith; for, after all, it is want of faith in God that is at 
the bottom of every mistake we make and every wrong thing we 
do, either by them or to ourselves. We are afraid to let them face 
the foes who have conquered us. We try, by expedients of coward- 
ice and dishonesty, to guard them from an enemy on whom we 
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have turned our own backs, and from whom we have fled; we can- 
not trust God to take care of his own children in his own world. 
We have not enough robustness, or boldness, or courage in our feel- 
ing. Weare afraid to be real with them. There is another thing 
which is closely connected with this question of reality, which 
seems to me to supplement it; that is, the importance of giving 
our children the best of us, our best selves, our genuine, unaffected 
selves, surely, and also the best of ourselves always. I think it a 
great mistake to think that the difference morally and mentally 
between a child and a grown person, is inthe quality of the mental 
and moral food by which they are best nourished. Many people 
think that nothing is too weak mentally, too flimsy morally to 
satisfy a child’s appetite. This is an absolute mistake. You want 
to give it the best kind of food for mind and spirit, just as you do 
its body ; you seek out and obtain that species of physical nutri- 
ment which is most easily assimilated,and which possesses, in largest 
proportion, those elements that furnish strength and vitality to the 
body; you give your child the essence of physical food. Do as 
much for its mind and soul; don’t cram it with crude, narrow 
notions, with here and there a grain of truth, but sift out the 
truth and give it pure and free from chaff. Immature as it is, it 
should have the best and only the best. Keep back as much as you 
think best; refrain from feeding its mind and soul where you think it 
unwise; but, when you do give, give it the very best you can get; 
a little ata time, perhaps, but that little the best. When it asks 
you a question, answer it as if you were under oath and your 
testimony might decide the jury’s verdict. When it brings you a 
moral knot, don’t cut it with the sharpness of decision and impa- 
tience, but untie it with patience and tenderness. Give it your 
best hope and your best faith, your most sympathetic comprehen- 
sion; don’t give your weary self, the ends and ravellings of your 
time and energies, but your freshness and vigor, your essence. I 
think there are few women who need fear to be real with their 
children, if they are also their best with them. One sometimes 
sees the whole relation between mother and child suddenly lapse 
when the child grows up, the only bond remaining to hold them 
together being the indissoluble one of strong affection. But where 
there had seemed to be one person, there are suddenly two, and very 
diverse ones. The child has been its mother’s property, she has 
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apparently done what she liked with it, but the girl is her own 
property, and if she opens her heart and mind fully to anyone, it 
is hardly likely to be her mother. 

How many girls (boys, too), one sees, good and well brought 
up, it seems, yet who would never think of telling their mothers 
what they call “their secrets,” nor of asking their advice about 
any purely personal matter, nor of letting her even suspect how 
they feel and think, innocent and natural as those thoughts and 
feelings are, about anything more personal and less superficial 
than the shade of a ribbon. 

This crisis may be said to be reached, as nearly as one can 
fix it, for it is sometimes a gradual process, when the mother abdi- 
cates from the sort of control she has exercised over the child from 
its birth, and says to the girl who is turning into womanhood, 
«“ You are old enough to decide this for yourself, are too old for 
me to insist.” The element of arbitrary power removed, the two 
natures spring apart. Surely, there is something radically wrong 
in a relation which is based on a merely provisional system of 
control. We all know that the time must come when we must hold 
our children, if we hold them at all, by other bonds than those of 
fear and the habit of obedience; that if. we have not succeeded in 
creating a personal relation between our child and ourselves as of 
one human being to another, with the elements of confidence, 
sympathy, congeniality and mutual comprehension in it, that then, 
so soon as our child reaches years of discretion, our part in its life 
is played out, and just when the fruition of our love and labor 
should be fullest, we cease to have any real share in its existence ; 
for strong affection, sweet and dear as it is, is inadequate to bridge 
the gulf which separates every human nature from its fellows, 
There must be sympathy and comprehension, interest and tastes in 
common, for real companionship. If we have not managed to 
make our children enjoy our company, rely on our counsel, be as- 
sured of our sympathy, and, most of all, of our respect for their 
individualities as distinct and different from our own, we must not 
look to hold them when the time comes for them to choose their 
friends and occupations; and I know of nothing so calculated to 
bind one human being to another, with an enduring bond, as the con- 
sciousness that that other recognizes one’s right to think and feel in 
one’s own way, and not only does this, but is capable of understand- 
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ing thoughts and feelings other that their own. In the long run, 
we always turn to the person who understands us; yes, rather even 
than to the one who is ready with a flood of uncomprehending 
tenderness. I have noticed that children seldom expect to be un- 
derstood by their parents when they differ from them; the mere 
fact of difference of recollection or opinion seems to involve a de- 
linquency, and, for the most part, they expect and receive a measure 
of reproof and condemnation, if they venture to say that they 
think or feel differently from those above them. There isa sort of 
moral pressure brought to bear upon them in this respect, which, 
to my mind, induces a kind of moral subservience which is detri- 
mental to the character of the child; there is something that most 
parents resent, in their child having the audacity to think for itself, 
it wounds their vanity, and the natural result of their resentment 
or deprecation is that the child learns to suppress its individual 
tastes and preferences and notions till it is free to express them. 

Yet, surely, we all earnestly desire that they should think for 
themselves. We do not wish them to adopt the ideas and tastes of 
others without intelligent, independent consideration. We desire 
that they should have what the French call “the courage of their 
convictions,” for we know that without courage, convictions are 
worthless. But if they are not to acquire it at home, where can 
they gain it? Home is the very place, of all others, to make mis- 
takes in, to express one’s crudities, to say foolish things and out- 
grow them. We cannot have a full-fledged standard of taste and 
knowledge all at once put into our hands; if it be genuinely ours, 
it must have come to be so by growth. We want to make our 
children feel that they can differ from us and tell us freely what 
they think and feel, not without our reasoning with them, persuad- 
ing and influencing them; not without our doing all we can to ena- 
ble them to see clearly and wisely as we esteem it ; but quite with- 
out being blamed and reprobated just for the mere act of difference, 
as if the modelling their whole nature on ours, and reducing all its 
manifestations into uniformity with ours, was a duty, and the failure 
to do it, a moral short-coming. 

The highest proof of love seems to me not to be to absorb and 
overshadow and stamp with one’s own image the thing one loves, 
but to rejoice in its perfections, to respect and honor its individu- 
ality, and to love it, for itself and as itself, enough never to wish to 
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clip its wings, even should it soar above our heads. Even suppos- 
ing our opinions eminently correct, what then? They are not fit 
for a child to hold; they are valuable to us because they represent 
our progress and growth, something earned by our individual labor 
and experience, and so ours. But that precious quality cannot be 
transmitted as a ready-made thing. What is really vital and valu- 
able in our opinions is that they are the result of our own mental 
labor. If our children are to be genuine, and have an individuality 
worth anything, they must do as we have done, must begin for 
themselves and go through successive stages of growth in thought 
and feeling, till their whole nature ripens. We can help them im- 
mensely; but, I think, not by imposing full grown opinions and 
tastes and feeling on them. 

The two things that help them most are courage and reality; 
those are the two best weapons against the self-consciousness and 
tendency to uniformity that prevail to-day about us. 

I confess I would rather a thousand times see a child with a 
hearty, undiscriminating appetite, liking vigorously, enjoying un- 
critically, laughing immoderately over a stupid, “ funny ” picture in 
a pictorial paper, stopping to listen to Verdi’s music ground out of 
a hand-organ, buying a sentimental chromo from a pedler and stick- 
ing it up for an ornament, than see the same child curling its lip in 
fine scorn, stopping its sensitive ears in disgust, and acutely criti- 
cising the coloring of the chromo. It makes me sad to hear child- 
ren find fault, as they often do in attempting to criticise. I think 
they do it because it is the surest way of agreeing with their elders, 
and they are afraid or ashamed to disagree. They have learned 
that there is a certain appearance of taste in not liking a thing, and 
they have found when they liked it and tried to say why, that they 
had not given the right reasons, so they pick holes and find flaws, 
in doing which they speedily acquire a fatal facility, for we all know 
that, more especially to an immature mind, an uncultivated mind, 
defects are more salient than beauties. 

I went to the theatre not long since in company with a young 
girl, amiable, sweet and not over bright. The performance was a 
capital one, even to my disenchanted eyes, and I found it very en- 
joyable. In one of the pauses, I said to her “ How do you like it ?” 
expecting in reply, an enthusiastic “Oh, I think it’s delightful!” 
with a beaming smile, instead of which, came “ Oh, it’s very good, 
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but what a dreadful voice Mrs.Soand Sohas!” Yet the same girl 
confided to me, in a moment of expansion, that she had wished, 
when the curtain fell, that the whole five acts could be played over 
again; at which refreshing bit of natural vigor, I smiled and for- 
bore to say anything as to what my own feelings would have been 
under those circumstances. Here is an instance of what I mean. 
That girl felt as if a pressure to criticise was brought upon her by 
my question, and her only idea of criticism being to find fault, she 
did so. It pains and jars one to see the substitution of the analysis 
of their feelings for the expression of them, in children; one feels 
“Oh! why do they not drink in the odor of their flowers, instead 
of pulling them to pieces?” 

When we repress the hearty, head-over-heels, undiscriminating 
enjoyment of a child, and stimulate the habit of fault-finding, we 
weaken and impoverish its nature. 

Give a child genuineness in its feelings and opinions, and courage 
to express them, and you have given it the basis of all sound taste 
in art or literature. A very acute French art critic has said, that 
the basis of good taste in art is absolute frankness and honesty as 
to your likes and dislikes, that you can never have a cultivated 
taste for pictures if you do not begin by admitting to yourself what 
impression pictures make on you, irrespective of the name at the 
bottom of the frame. I think this is true of all cultivation and so 
important for our children. Teach them to see for themselves, not 
to mind liking the wrong thing, not to like according to the tag 
the world has. put on the object; if they do, they will end by being 
absolutely devoid of real taste. ‘We must remember how sensitive 
they are to our ridicule and blame, how easy it is to make a mon- 
key or a snob, in the way of taste, of a child, especially of a child 
with quick perceptions. We must remember that they can never 
see more than they have the “ vision”’ to see; there are inexorable 
limits set to that, that we cannot alter by false measurements. We 
can teach them to make the most of what they have. Let us, as 
far as we may, show them beautiful things, surround them with 
‘objects worthy of admiration, take them to hear good music, clever 
acting, read them the best poetry, furnish them with a standard to 
embrace, if they will, say to them, “this vase, this picture, this 
poem, this sonata, are thought to be among the best,” but do not 
let us impose it on them, do not let us insist on the acceptance of 
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any thing artificial. A false enthusiasm, an unreal admiration, is as 
lowering to the tone of a character as a genuine enthusiasm, a real 
admiration, is elevating and ennobling to it. Bad as the md admi- 
rari school is, there is something worse in pretension and pinchbeck. 

But you may think that my idea of training is, for the most 
part, a zegative one, and that I have dwelt on what we should not 
and what we cannot do, rather than on what we should and can do 
for our children. Assuredly, I believe profoundly in permitting 
spontaneous growth as far as is consistent with the rights of others, 
and that much more of our duty consists in guiding and watching, 
than in constraining and moulding. Also, I think we should have 
a lively recollection of our own imperfections, when we are striving 
to impose our own ideals of perfection on them, remembering al- 
ways, with Dorothea in Middlemarch, “ that if we had dcen better, 
and known better, we might have done better.” 

But with all our inevitable shortcomings, all our mistakes and 
failures, there remains one thing which the most imperfect of us 
all can still do for her children, and that is so great and infinitely 
good a thing that it seems to compensate for everything that we 
omit to do and everything that we do badly. This thing I take 
to be the giving our children a living faith in the existence of a 
personal God, and a sense of their personal mene to Him, 
growing out of their personal relation to Him. 

If we do this for them, and I believe it rests with us te do or 
not to do it, then I think we shall have done the best thing one 
human being can do for another, and we may rest content. Let 
us consider what we do for them when we make our children re- 
ligious, for this is what I mean by religion. To begin with, it is 
only by a positive and vital realization of the existence of supreme 
and immutable good, that one is enabled to face successfully the 
positive evil in the world. Evil is too real a thing to be met and 
vanquished by any negative notion or partial power. To be able 
to support the crushing weight of the sin and wrong about us, we 
must have something equally real and stronger behind and above 
us; we must have a God to fall back upon. The gleams of good- 
ness and flashes of virtue that we see in our fellow creatures are 
not enough; we must have an ideal real perfection, a concrete 
thing from which all our individual ideals radiate, as from a cen- 
tral sun. We want more than just an idea, a suggestion, a shadow 
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of goodness and holiness and perfection. We want to believe that 
somewhere exists the Being from whom the ideas and suggestions 
emanate, and to adore Him, to realize His existence with a keen- 
ness and vitality that makes that existence the most real thing in 
lives filled full of hard cruel facts, more real even that the sin we 
committed yesterday, or the wrong we may do to-morrow. We 
do not heed to make sin real to a child; it forces itself upon him 
very soon, very surely. But we do need to make God real to 
him, to teach him that all the precepts we instil, all the rules ot 
action we enforce, are faint, imperfect expressions of the will of a 
Supreme Being, with whom the child itself is in direct and close 
relation, to whom it is akin by every noble virtuous impulse and 
high prompting it ever knows. The highest and best things in 
human beings of necessity find their spring and source in the Di- 
vine Being; just as we often say that no one knows the evil in 
another’s heart, so no one but God knows all the good. The di- 
vine element in us can only be perfectly understapd by the Divine 
Being. No one ever thoroughly comprehends a human soul But 
God. So the child needs, above all things, to be taught to believe 
in the existence of God, that he may be as sure that good is and 
and lives and has power, as he is sure of the reality of evil. 

What is the end of religion? St. Augustine tells us, “the end 
of religion is to become like the object of worship.” We must 
all worship something, and 1n doing so with genuine adoration, we 
do grow toresemble it. Soa child that is taught to be sure that 
there is a God, and to assosociate with that conviction an inflex- 
ible certainty that goodness, truth and justice exist not in part but 
as an harmonious whole, must learn to turn towards that light 
ever more and more steadfastly, and approach it ever more and 
more nearly. 

It does not seem to me that any rule can well be laid down, as 
to how we can best secure this conviction of God’s existence, and 
this realization to our children of his relation to each one of us, 
how to make him more real to them than any material object. 
There are many ways and many methods of approach, and al- 
though human experience has touches in which the whole world 
are made kin, it has also an individuality no less positive and ex- 
clusive. But whatever way we take, we must first be ourselves 
sure that God is real to us, otherwise we can never make Him a 
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reality to our children. We may dispense with many things, but 
not with the spark that is necessary to kindle the fire ; a conviction 
has a power that is all its own, and which nothing else can simulate. 
We must be sure that we believe not merely in a church and or- 
dinances of worship, not merely in this dogma or that dogma, but 
in a personal and living God, whose light lights every man that 
comes into the world. If, when we look about us, we see no present 
Deity, we can never make our children see him. Faith alone has 
the sublime privilege to kindle faith. 

Then again, upon this conviction of the existence of God hinges 
all sense of personal responsibility. One cannot hold one’s self re- 
sponsible to a fluctuating ideal of humanity, which turns and 
changes with the centuries. Only in a limited degree does one 
feel one’s self responsible to his fellow creatures. The deep and ab- 
solute sense of accountability that we all feel, is felt towards some- 
something which speaks within ourselves and which yet is no mere 
subjective notior®of our own, which we feel has a habitation with- 
out our spirits and above them. 

If we teach our children that there isa real affinity and likeness 
of nature between themselves and this Divine Being, we have paved 
the way to their apprehension of His existence. If we teach them 
that justice, truth and love are not one thing with us, and another 
with Him, that His goodness is in all ways but the perfecting re- 
alization of the ideal of ours, that the very image of virtue as it 
exists in the divine nature, is stamped on our natures, and that if 
we love God and obey Him, we grow more and more like Him, 
nearer and nearer to Him, that He is never far from any of us, that 
they can always have a personal communion with Him at any time, 
as real as with us, I think we help them much. I think we help 
them more if we teach them that they may find God different and 
differently from you or I, that to some of us He comes in the whirl- 
wind, or to some, in the still small voice; and, as the late Mr. Buckle 
said, “ just in so far asa man lives up to the manifestation God makes 
of Himself to him, he leads a true life, and so far as he tries to live 
up to the manifestation God makes of Himself to some other man 
he lives a false life.” 

For the most part, I think the ordinary introduction of a child 
to a belief in God, tends to make the realization of His existence 
difficult, and its own relation to Him a compound of contradictions. 
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The points generally dwelt upon, are the omniscience, the omni- 
presence, the almighty power of God, to which are added His ab- 
solute goodness and consequent aversion to sin and displeasure at 
wrong-doing. All these are solemn facts, but the illustrations 
of them are almost always drawn from physical and material sources, 
and are speedily reduced to absurdities in the quick, narrow mind 
of a child, or, if not that, leave it with an unpleasant conception, as 
if all giants and magicians it has ever read of, were rolled into one 
and that one to be really believed in. Illustrations in words are 
precisely the same toa child as pictures in a book, they are the gist 
of the whole matter to it, and fix and define its conceptions of your 
meaning, so that it is the teacher who makes happy illustrations 
who is eagerly listened to, and who most impresses the minds of his 
pupils. 

The recapitulation of God’s physical attributes, oppresses and ap- 
pals the mind ofa child. While at the same time it instinctively longs 
to apply. physical tests to physical matters, it has an early appre- 
hension, gained from its own little circle of observation, of the 
limits and laws set about and over the body, and instead of its 
gaining an idea of greatness from our illustrations, it listens with 
its bodily ears, and is often perplexed without being impressed. 
But the spirit of a child has an element of infinite comprehension 
in it, and expands to hold the growing truth, and if you talk to it 
of the spiritual wonders of God’s infinite goodness and endless 
power of spiritual greatness, there is no perplexity in its mind, or 
contradiction in its understanding. 

It is a fact, and one which may be tested, that no spiritual hori- 
zon ever seems too vast and remote for the reachings of a child’s 
imagination ; no tale of spiritual help given and strength lent to men, 
too wonderful for its ready credence ; no deed of self sacrifice as in- 
spired by God’s Spirit, too mighty to be done among men; but try 
to bring the greatness and power of God home to a child by illus- 
trations drawn from the material world, and you at once either be- 
little the child’s conception of Him, or you puzzle the child’s mind 
and befog it, by uselessly contradicting facts of common experience. 

The only sound way of giving a child an idea of God’s great- 
ness in the physical kingdom, is by pointing out the inflexible and 


thythmical workings of His laws, through which alone He governs 
our bodily lives. 
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The only method of real approach to the Divine Being isa 
spiritual method; this we must all admit, whatever our respective 
creeds may be in other points. We apprehend and are assured of 
the existence of God and hold communication with him through 
purely, exclusively spiritual channels. We have the highest au- 
thority for saying emphatically, “God is a Spirit, and they who 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and truth.” 

This, then, being admitted to be so, that our kinship and rela- 
tion to God is through our spirits, why should we mingle with 
the teaching of the most spiritual religion ever known to the. 
world, any flavor of materialism ? 

The great thing to do, is, I think, to make the idea of God 
familiar, but not mechanical, to make it a thing of every day life, 
and yet in no way deprive it of its sacredness and holiness. Relig- 
on is not a thing to have apart from other things; it is not a part 
of life, but the spirit of the whole life, something pervading and 
permeating, not something dissevered and isolated. It is surely 
better to teach a child that all days are God’s days, and all life to 
be lived “as ever in the great Task-master’s eye,” than that God’s 
service is the duty of one day and merely incidental on the others. 
The further we keep our children’s religion from crystallizing into 
particular formal acts, the more likely it is to be a living faith. 
Above all things, they should be taught to make God the central 
inspiration of their lives; not of a part, but of the whole. There 
can hardly be too little formulating in the religious teaching of a 
child, surely never too much of God’s presence introduced into its 
life. 

Two things, specially, I think should never be lost sight of in 
the religious training of a child: first, the danger of teaching it any- 
thing dogmatically concerning God as he manifests himself in the 
world, which its own observation of the universe will ultimately 
impugn and contradict; anything provisional which growing intelli- 
gence and increasing thoughtfulness must reject as untenable. We 
need not and should not dwell so much on what God can do, as on 
what we know that He does do. His powers and their possibilities 
are a field wherein speculation the most daring may readily lose 
itself, but may never embrace. It is not by assertions of God’s 
power to do what we have none of us ever known him to do, and 
what our children may look in vain to see him do, that we can best 
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impress them with a realization of His perfection and greatness. 
Let us confine our teaching to that which we know he can, does, 
and will do for each and all of us, if we desire it. There isa region 
of which we may safely assert that thing which they will never 
find to be false when they test it. “The economy of Heaven is 
dark” in physical matters; the tangle of good and evil and their 
workings in and out are mysterious and inexplicable, unfathomable, 
but take a child into the region of spiritual things, and you may 
safely bid it count steadfastly on reaping that which it has sown. 
The fruits of the spirit are no uncertain harvest, they are inevitable 
and exact, and with no lawless element to hinder their growth and 
maturity. 

To teach a child that it is made in God’s image, witha direct rela- 
tion and responsibility to God, to teach it first to believe in God and 
then to love Him, is to my mind the essence of the whole matter. 

Let us teach them to look for and find God’s presence in every- 
thing that is good and beautiful, to identify God with every noble 
impulse or holy act they know of themselves or perceive in others, 
teach them emphatically that every good gift and every perfect 
gift cometh down from above, that everything worth having or 
caring for in the world bears God’s image and superscription on it, 
even if sometimes defaced ; that, wherever goodness is God is, and 
where goodness is not, He is not; that justice, mercy and truth 
are elements of His being, and that to love them is to love God; 
that He is no abstract notion, no mere idea, a compound of power 
and will which we possess no power to interpret, but that He is, in 
very truth, the embodiment of all that we know or reach towards 
of goodness and perfection, satisfying our deepest longings and 
highest aspirations. 

Let us teach them that to God only, must they turn for perfect 
love and entire comprehension ; that it is through that portion of 
their being which is capable of utter sympathy with His, that they 
may hope to grow towards an endless life. 

If we can give them both the sense of accountability and of 
personal freedom of choice, and then help them to make that 
choice, by making their wills obedient to the will of God, then 
whatever else we may do or not do, this will remain the greatest 
thing done, or the greatest thing left undone. 

FLORENCE BayarD Lockwoop. 
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AVIARY. 


My soul, a lonely architect of song, 
Gathered a shining heap of broken lyres, 
And fashioned from the twisted golden wires 
A cage, that in the tender sunshine hung, 
And in it poured a breathing, throbbing throng 
Of warblers, full of longings and desires, 
That fain would join the strain of grander choirs 
Singing in woodlands all the summer long. 
Each yearning heart, such fate shall not be thine! 
The wild wood shall not flutter with thy wing; 
Nor, laughing at the moanings of the pine, 
Mid forest surges shalt thou climb and cling; 
But haply, ’neath some lowly cot’s woodbine, 
Sunshine and shadow shalt thou sigh and sing! 


BEETHOVEN. 


Thine is the music of the roaring gale 
Among the tossing pine-tops; in its sound 
There seems to rise a forest from the ground, 
And down into a gloomy, fern-fringed dale 
Thy harmony compels me: lo! the vale, 
By towering trees and massive umbrage bound, 
While bending glooms above and trunks around 
Join in a whisper, swelling to a wail. 
Hush! hark! a wilder note! the swift-swoln cry 
Of the far cataract sent upon the breeze, 
While every glen and crag shouts in reply, 
Drowned in the thunder’s stormy melodies. 
I bow and shudder at thy slightest sigh,— 
Thou harp of forests and thou voice of trees! 


Joun ARTHUR Henry. 
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HE best use of history is to arraign the mistakes of the past. 
Long years of torpor and inanition in the life of certain na- 
tions are clearly chargeable to the policy of their statesmen of a 
preceding age, and, though experience is not a transmissible 
quality, nor are the instructions of St. Simon, to seek for ideas as 
well as facts in history, an invariable sequence with its readers or 
writers even, still the lessons of history are not actually lost on 
mankind. 

The United States are suffering from the effects of the rebellion, 
that is, from an over-stimulus to production in a very few grades of 
fabrics only, as well as from the ultimate evils of a former unpre- 
cedentedly depreciated currency. Yet, were these elements of dis- 
order not present, from the fact that this country is surely passing 
through a process of growth, the same anomalies in its different 
industries would probably be apparent. The exuberance of its 
youth is in a measure passed. Already through waste and prodi- 
gality its soil has become in many localities exhausted. Its forests 
which once were supposed to be inexhaustible are seen to be rapidly 
diminishing. Slavery, with its rude though concentrated produc- 
tiveness in a few exportable staples, is gone; and that abnormal 
capacity of the country, which set at defiance those immutable 
laws presiding over the destiny of nations, has in a large measure 
departed, and demand and supply, the controlling forces of civiliza- 
tion, are silently though surely developing the character of the 
nation and the resources of the country. 

That particular branch of knowledge which treats of the mate- 
rial wealth of a people is called political economy. It is in this 
division of the world’s attempts at attainments that probably more 
veritable “ Bunsby ” is met with than in all the rest. There is not 
the least harmony among the disciples or teachers of this science 
as to its definition even, and, as is ever happening with the recur- 
ring systems of German metaphysics, each new recruit to the study 
denies that of his predecessors and presents a new one with fresh 
axioms. Quite recently the French Minister of Public Instruction 
issued a decree making political economy one of the subjects of 
examination for the degree of licentiate in all the schools of law, 
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which did not seem to give unmixed satisfaction to the French 
lawyers, who retorted that “ political economy is not a positive sci- 
ence, but at most a conjectural art, or kind of literature less amusing 
than others.” The French legal mind will find much sympathy 
with its views on this vexed question outside of the borders of that 
realm. 

A writer, attempting to give an idea of the present position of 
this science, very candidly says, “perhaps no study of the day 
which bears the name of science presents more vague theory, 
grave, mysterious empiricism, dull prolixity, inconsequential argu- 
ments, gratuitous assumptions and elaborate triviality than politi- 
cal economy.” This opinion, and it is from a high source, is clearly 
void of uncertainty, whatever value it may possess as an opinion. 

Political economy may be very simply and comprehensively 
stated to be a science of human well-being in its relation with the 
production and distribution of the wealth of a nation. 

A great deal which is written on this subject assumes that na- 
tional prosperity depends almost wholly on external trade and for- 
eign commerce, and purposes to leave these entirely free from any 
government control. This conception of the correct policy of a 
government has received the name of free trade, which by its 
partisans is supposed to cover the whole ground of human welfare, 
and to be the only restorative for the present atrophy which has 
seized on the industries of the entire civilized world. Still, as the 
leading industrial nation of the globe, the statesmen of which not 
only boast of carrying to their utmost extent these very free trade 
principles, but whose chief solicitude appears to be to have nations 
less advanced in industrial arts than their own adopt them, is suf- 
fering equally if not more severely than any other ; and when, also, 
it is remembered that free trade is but a theory, not yet sanctioned 
by the wisdom of experience, but subject to the grave doubts and 
misgivings of the profoundest political students, it is not easy to 
resist a suspicion that a part at least of so much apparent confi- 
dence in the benefits of free trade is in an inverse ratio to any 
practical comprehension of the subject, and is allied perhaps to that 
overweening confidence felt in nostrums by those who know least 
of their nature. 

The expounders of this science are, with the slightest exceptions, 
persons removed from the friction and drill of an active business 
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occupation, and free trade appeals strongly to the theoretical intel- 
lect. In short, professional men, as a class, appear as if smitten with 
the seductive title free trade, and they usually treat the subject in 
what may be called a heroic manner ; that is, as though the rights 
of man’ and the general well-being of humanity were involved in 
their premises,—or as if the earth were but one human family, 
which in a certain high religious sense it is, but not in a politico- 
economical one. To take such a view of political economy is 
simply Fourierism on a gigantic scale. There are nations and na- 
tions, as there are families and families. 

This planet is peopled by nations, and these nations are separated 
by oceans, mourttains, seas, and other natural barriers. It is a 
fixed fact of Providence, this manner of peopling this earth, and it 
seems a logical sequence that each nation is an association to ob- 
tain, in this way, all the advantages which united powers and 
wisdom can secure. A very slight knowledge of the course of 
events reveals this important and most suggestive truth: that the 
world’s progress and advancement have come from the perfection 
of single nations, and that the more intensely national these na- 
tions have been, the greater benefactors have they proved to the 
race. The Greeks, says a well-known moralist, made Greece what 
it was by staying at home! This is not national selfishness; it is 
nature’s method of perfecting mankind. 

The real discovery of Adam Smith, as it has become fashionable 
to say when naming this gentleman’s writings, was that labor is 
wealth. Before the days of improved machinery and its universal 
application to the mechanic arts, and the consequent division of 
labor, when the East India Company and kindred corporations 
were in their infancy, external trade and foreign markets were alone 
supposed to be worthy of a nation’s ambition, and gold and silver 
were thought to be the only real wealth. From this conception 
grew up that great struggle of nations for what was called the 
balance of trade. With to-day’s knowledge it is seen that properly 
directed labor is the real wealth of the world, and consequently 
that it is through this labor only that a nation can be developed, 

. its productive capacities created, and its material possibilities re- 
vealed. It is this labor of a nation which statesmen have univer- 
sally assumed is a logical and inherent part of it. 

The industries of each people are its life’s blood; through them 
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come its civilization, knowledge, improvements, inventions, arts 
and sciences, and, as a corollary of this, the more numerous and 
diversified are these industries, the greater will be such a people’s 
material prosperity and its political power, and the higher rank will 
it take in the great family of nations. A comparison between 
England and Spain, or between France and Portugal or Turkey, 
will illustrate this idea. 

To build up, to develop, to diversify, and watch over these in- 
dustries of a nation, have ever been the purpose of the most saga- 
cious counsellors and of the wisest statesmanship the world has 
ever seen. 

Free trade may be said to be of a recent origin; and the oppo- 
sition to a proper protection of our country’s industries,—other than 
that coming legitimately from those directly or indirectly interested 
in bringing foreign wares and fabrics into the country, an opposi- 
tion limited in numbers, though interestedly active,—is in a large 
measure owing to the influence of those illogical and oppressive 
enactments known as the Corn Laws of Great Britain, which as- 
sumed the bountiful cause of protection though made wholly in the 
interest of the landed gentry of England, and in part also to a 
former sectional jealousy of Southern statesmen, who, stricken by 
the blight of slavery, saw in the steadily increasing prosperity of 
New England a fancied loss to the South. 

The earlier illustrious statesmen of the revolution, Washington, 
Madison, Hamilton, Gallatin and the rest, not only favored pro- 
tective revenue laws, but they were in many instances in favor of 
granting bounties even to encourage manufactures, seeing, as they 
could not avoid seeing, the utter weakness and impotence of the 
country depending on other nations for its wares and fabrics, and 
the consequent.incessant and insatiable drain from it of its capital 
and productive energies; or, in other words, seeing the utter im- 
possibility there was that the United States could ever take any 
rank among nations, except through the development of their in- 
dustries. This was the common sentiment and judgment of that 
day, as is seen in the letters, speeches, and reported conversations 
of the wisest and most sagacious of our early statesmen. 

The real revolution of the colonies of Great Britain was, when 
philosophically considered, more an industrial than a political one. 
For a hundred years before the Declaration of American Indepen- 
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dence, the great commercial monarchies of Europe were vying 
with each other for colonial possessions; they pushed their mari- 
time adventures to every part of the globe, grasping at continents 
for their plantations. The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and of the ocean route to the Indies, had already quickened the 
spirit of adventure and the extension of power, and kings and 
nobles joined in these pursuits for wealth and new dominions. 

The mercantile system, as it is termed by writers, was the 
dominant and impelling idea of that day ; this system predicated a 
nation’s success on a balance of trade in its favor. Its whole wisdom 
was to sell as much as possible, to buy as little as possible, or, in 
other words, to be always a creditor nation, and thus to hold the 
largest share of the accredited wealth of that day: viz., the pre- 
cious metals as they are called. This system, which has a sub- 
stratum of soundness, was completely overlaid with error and the 
fanaticism of the age, and by giving undue importance to foreign 
trade, urged on the commercial greed and colonial ambition of the 
nations to such a pitch that it blinded them to their real interests, 
and led them to pursue the same policy with their own €olonies 
even ! 

It was under the domination of this idea that England planted 
her colonies in North America, and also ruled them. They were 
not, in a noble sense, so much colonies of Great Britain, as they 
were dependencies “ riveted to an immense colonial system,” says 
a historian. 

All questions of colonial liberty were settled from the point of 
view of English commerce alone. The legislation of England, at 
this period, is a striking example of the evil which a nation can 
inflict on itself while under the influence of mistaken principles. 
With to-day’s experience, it seems incredible that,such opinions, 
such conceptions, and such measures as are exhibited in the statutes 
and preambles of that period could have been entertained even, 
much less sanctioned and supported by statesmen whose names are 
familiar to us chiefly for their exceptionally broad and enlightened 
views, but it is patently apparent that the whole weight of Eng- 
land’s authority and influence was exerted to augment her own 
commercial and industrial supremacy at the expense of her own 
North American possessions. 

In 1695 the Lords of Trade, “to make the most of the money 
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centre of England,” to use their own language, established a fixed 
standard of gold for England, and a fixed standard of depreciation for 
the colonies, and the effect was, according to the inevitable laws of 
trade, which no one knew better than these same “ Lords of Trade,” 
that all the gold, and even a portion of the silver coinage, went to 
England, to the immense injury of the colonies, interrupting their 
whole business and seriously affecting their progress and advance- 
ment as colonies! 

At that period wool was the great staple of England, anda 
writer says the growers and manufacturers seemed to envy the 
colonies a flock of sheep, or a spindle and a loom, urging that colo- 
nial prosperity would “ inevitably sink the value of land in Eng- 
land.” The following clause in an act of William III. illustrates 
clearly the antagonism in industries between England and her 
colonies: “After the first day of December, 1699, no wool or manu- 
facture made or mixed with wool, being the produce of, or manu- 
facture of, the English plantations in America, shall be laden in 
any ship or vessel upon any pretense whatever, nor loaded upon 
any horse, cart, or other carriage to be carried out of the English 
plantations /o any other of the plantations, or to any other place 
whatever.” 

In 1700 the colony of Virginia, in sheer desperation, attempted 
some coarse manufacture, and at once the royal governor calmly 
advised Parliament to forbid the people to make their clothing, say- 
ing that, “ though urged to the course more from necessity than a 
wish to engage in and establish manufactures, it is certainly neces- 
sary to divert their application to some commodity less prejudicial 
to the trade of Great Britain.” 

In 1750 a manufacture of hats in Massachusetts drew the atten- 
tion and excited the jealousy of Parliament, and “all colonial 
manufactures were thereupon declared a common nuisance, even 
to forges.” 

The Declaration of Independence threw off the statutory con- 
trol of England, and the war interfered with the trade between the 
two countries, so that the rebellious colonies had made a respecta- 
ble advance in supplying their own wants at its close. 

Now began those overbearing tactics of wealth and position, 
which for so long a time kept this country in industrial subjection 
to England after all political bands had been severed. 
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After. the treaty of Paris there was no provision for the estab- 
lishment of a common system of commerce for this country, and 
the products of England found an open door, and, encountering in 
free competition the infant manufactures which had grown up dur- 
ing the war, literally crushed them out, causing the bitterest sor- 
row and suffering to numberless families in the land, and fairly 
demoralizing the immature government of the moment. This 
state of things lasted till the adoption of the constitution, and its 
influence for evil on the country outweighed even years of the war. 
It probably hastened the adoption of the constitution, and gave 
existence to the first tariff, that of 1789, which was, however, a 
wholly insufficient one. 

Before the adoption of the constitution, the British Parliament, 
always sensitive and ever alert where its industries are concerned, 
and to counteract any effort on the part of the United States to 
develop theirs, passed an act to prevent seading persons to 
America, for fear that mechanical and manufacturing skill and 
drawings, etc., might come over. The act was skilfully worded to 
cover laborers, but it was intended to prevent the establishment of 
manufactures in America, and it illustrates how thoroughly English 
statesmen comprehend the value and importance to that country of 
its industrial supremacy. 

As an indication also of the direction of the English mind at 
that time, Adam Smith, among his other discoveries, announced 
that the United States were like Poland, destined for an agricultu- 
ral nation. So English statesmen, English capitalists, and English 
philosophers had arranged to provide this country with all it 
needed, and to take, at English valuation, that amount of cereals 
which English agriculture could not more cheaply furnish. 

American statesmen, even down to the war of 1812, did not com- 
prehend the importance to the country of home industries. Mr. 
Webster, in an early speech, while fresh from his commercial con- 
stituents, said he did not wish any Manchesters in this country, 
though he subsequently learned to know and to appreciate at their 
true value the country’s growing industries. During the war, 
Lloyd, in the Senate, on a motion to arm our vessels, said, by “ har- 
assing English commerce, we shall force her people to ask her 
government whether it is England’s interest fo sever the chief tie which 
binds us, and compel the United States to become a manufacturing 


people.” 
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In 1815 Henry Brougham, subsequently Lord Brougham, in 
Parliament said England could afford to export at a loss to strangle 
foreign manufactures. And some ten years later Joseph Hume 
made a similar statement. 

At the treaty of Ghent the debts due English merchants were 
the cause of many humiliations to the parties treating, and on the 
definite settlement of peace a large part of the war stocks were 
transferred to Europe to pay for our vast importations. 

In 1828, at the date of the first real tariff this country ever had, 
Huskisson, one of England’s most lamented statesmen, threatened 
to inundate America with British goods through Canada. 

This is a mere sketch of England’s course, but it irrefragably 
shows the most determined, persistent, and continued attempt to 
dominate, by her wealth and influence, the industries of the United 
States. It is as great a solecism, with this day’s knowledge, to talk 
of one nation being the workshop of the world, as it would be to 
revive the old exploded commercial fallacies of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. No nation can manufacture for another but at the expense of 
human nature. The producer is lost in the product—and England 
isa glaring and painful example of the fact: by long hours and 
low wages the English operative, laborer, and peasant are mere 
proletaires, with no homes, and the whole island is in the hands of 
a rich and favored class. 

Legislation is for the present. A time will come in the life of 
nations, if they have been wise, when all duties on imports, unless for 
income, will be useless, but it will be only when the whole industry 
of a nation shall have been fully developed; when its people shall 
be clothed and housed, and all their wants supplied by themselves. 
England is probably nearer to this position than any other nation, 
and hence her desire for free trade with nations who are immensely 
her inferiors in this respect. Priestly said years ago, speaking of her 
navigation laws, that it would be as wise for England to abolish her 
system of protective laws as it had been to establish it. To-day 
England imports a larger percentage of her consumption than any 
other nation except the United States—about ten per cent. ; but it is 
chiefly raw products—that of the United States is chiefly manufac- 
tured goods. 

Recently, a well-known clerical gentleman of Massachusetts, 
prepared for the encounter by a long course of Bible hermeneutics, 
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entered the lists asa champion of free trade, and he started off 
by showing that, “in the English customs tariff there are but six 
or eight articles which pay a duty,” which he named, spirits, teas, 
coffee, tobacco, etc., “while, in the codified American tariff of 
1874, more than a thousand articles pay a revenue duty,” so that, 
while the English tariff can be written on a“ piece of paper no 
larger than the hand,” the American congener is a very long and 
mixed affair. This discovery the reverend gentleman felt was a 
hit straight from the shoulder, for he asks, in an exultant strain, 
“what is the result?” This poser he answers agreeably to the 
clerical intellect by a jumble of ethical and fanciful objections, as 
far from being according to knowledge as preaching is from con- 
veyancing. Were the reverend gentleman a producer of something 
besides metaphysics, he would have seen in just his own statement 
the most inevitable logic, and, instead of discord and injustice, he 
would have read the clearest evidences of statesmanship and wis- 
dom. England, for income solely, lays a duty on a few articles 
which can best bear it, but her imports being raw products she 
cannot tax them and still export the goods made from them—this 
is a settled point even in political economy; while the United 
States, having in comparison with England an zmxpulse only toward 
manufacturing, import manufactured goods. England cannot tax 
her raw products and has no manufactured imports, and the 
United States, to protect and encourage their infant manufac- 
tures, so as eventually to get along with a tariff no larger than 
aman’s hand, taxes the goods which come in competition with them. 
Is there any heinous injustice here ? 

But this same England is the most patent example of what 
protection has done that can be cited. Before the time of Edward 
III. the English were sluggards; they were the poorest people in 
Europe, and could bear no comparison in industrial aptitude with 
the Italians, Belgians or Germans. They exported their wool and 
imported their cloths. Taine, in his history of the English people, 
very pointedly says, “ England, after the Norman conquest, was 
like the United States some thirty years ago: she exported her 
wool and imported her ideas.”” After long years of encourage- 
ment by her wisest sovereigns, and by the aid of the severest en- 
actments against the labor of the continent, England has become 
a manufacturing nation. 
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But there are more recent facts in the history of England which 
it were well for American statesmen to ponder. As late as the 
middle of the last century, the English imported the most of the 
linen used by them, precisely as the United States do at this 
moment. Linen manufacture had been fora thousand years in the 
hands of the Germans, Dutch and. Belgians; these nations had the 
resources, experience, skill and agricultural knowledge which are 
pre-requisites for the industry. England, after the invention of Har- 
graves and others in cotton-spinning, had made great progress in 
cotton manufacture, and, as was natural and logical, wished to diver- 
sify the labor of the country, and to add another textile to those _ 
already in the service of her industries, and introduced linen- 
making. Like all new enterprises, the difficulties to be overcome 
were immeasurably greater than had been anticipated. And so 
great were they that her statesmen came to the rescue. Lords 
Liverpool and Castlereagh in Parliament represented that it was 
not possible for England to compete with Germany in linen-mak- 
ing without protection from government. The battle was a severe 
one, but with the aid of the government the victory was won, and 
linen-making became one of the recognized industries of that 
country, and from being the poorest linen-makers in Europe, by 
their skill and inventions the English have secured a monopoly of 
this manufacture, and at this time are sending weekly to the United 
States tons of linen thread alone, for one article, to help the Yankees 
make their clothes, not to mention the numberless varieties of linen 
fabrics with which this country is flooded by them. 

Is it not beyond any argument that, were the linen goods of all 
kinds used in America (and the sum total in dollars and cents can- 
not be less than twenty-five to thirty-five millions of dollars, annu- 
ally) manufactured in this country, the industry would be diver- 
sified just this amount? Is it not apparent that a new textile 
would be added to the country’s industry? There need be no 
more persons employed ; only a portion of those who are producing 
such immense amounts of an average article of woolen and cotton 
fabrics would be drawn off to flax, and linen-making would assume 
the grand proportions it does in England, and the cotton and 
woolen manufacturers would at once find their productions remu- 
nerative, and in demand. What a change would be wrought in 
the present depressed state of our industries could this change be 
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effected! Could the relative proportion of the mills, scattered all 
over the New England and Middle States, be put to linen-mak- 
ing, what a relief to the country would be felt! The cry of over- 
production would cease, and a legitimate way to rise from our present 
embarrassments would be had. It is nature’s way of relieving a 
plethora. 

The question will be asked at once, and most exultantly by 
those who are the least practically acquainted with the problem to 
be solved, why not at once commence linen-making in America? 
It would seem to such minds the weakest of all answers, to say that, 
before this can be done, government must be wise enough to shape 
its policy to this end, as England’s statesmen shaped that of Eng- 
land. But a few facts which have happened to come within the 
writer’s experience may, perhaps, throw a little light upon the 
subject. 

Some years ago the enterprising citizens of Fall River, who 
are justly celebrated for enterprise and determination, decided to 
commence linen manufacture in this country. They built a fine 
mill, which this day is called the Linen Mill, and filled it with ma- 
chinery and commenced their production, which was a medium 
grade of goods. After a great deal of experience and effort it was 
clearly perceived that the revenue laws of the country were not 
properly arranged to give them any aid or encouragement. The 
duties were not simply inadequate, they were illogically laid ; they 
favored the importer; they were in the interest of English labor 
and capital, and not of American. With the characteristic tact 
and energy of that thriving city, the gentlemen who were manag- 
ing the enterprise, at great expense of time, money and pa- 
tience, began the attempt of having the tariff framed a little in the 
interest of American labor. They visited Washington season after 
season; made those unsatisfactory rounds of interviews with Ameri- 
can legislators, who are presumed to watch over the interests of 
this growing republic, and found their footsteps were “ dogged” by 
importers or their agents, who were also attending to their affairs 
at the national capitol ; but, after great exertions, which can be better 
conceived by those who have ever undertaken a like enterprise 
than can be described, these gentlemen succeeded in getting a little 
change in the revenue laws through both houses of Congress ; but, 
when the bill appeared, it had been silently reversed. The linen 
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yarns paid a larger duty than before, and the product itself, which 
Fall River wag attempting to manufacture, came in free. This ex- 
perience was too much even for Fall River. In utter disgust at this 
result of American statesmanship, the linen machinery was thrown 
on the scrap-heap, and the mill itself changed into a cotton mill 
and went to swell the already overcrowded market with 6—4 square 
printing goods or some ordinary shirtings and sheetings, and the 
field was abandoned, left open in fact for more hopeful and possibly 
more practical workers. 

More recently, not many years ago, ex-Senator Sprague of 
Rhode Island must have sunk nearly, if not quite, one million of 
dollars in an attempt to make linen in America. He had a large 
mill of the most perfect construction; he imported his machinery 
and brought over the most skilled labor ; he spared no exertion nor 
expense which seemed to promise success; but after several years 
of the most annoying, perplexing, and unsatisfactory endeavors, he 
was compelled to abandon the business for precisely the same rea- 
sons which forced Fall River to succumb: the legislators of the 
country could not be made to see the benefit of aiding and assist- 
ing in the enterprise to the extent of w¢sely arranging the revenue 
laws of the country. His mill was turned into a cotton mill, and 
is at work on the invariable average article. Had his efforts been 
seconded, as were those who began the industry in England, linen- 
making might have been placed on a sure foundation, for Senator 
Sprague is a man of determined energy, and he sincerely desired 
to benefit his country, and was willing to sacrifice his peace and a 
reasonable share of his fortune in the attempt; but the task was 
too much for a man even of his unquestioned abilities. Like all 
those who do not succeed, he may probably be called a visionary 
by those whose theoretical acquirements and accomplishments 
would be equal to any emergency. So much for linen. 

When the remark is so glibly made that there is an over-pro- 
duction of goods in this country, it rarely happens that those 
making it have examined the reasoning which has led them to 
Such a conclusion, or that they ask themselves, is there really in 
the United States too much production provided the inhabitants 
did the whole of it? If there is an over-production, why are the 
imports so large? There is a flaw somewhere in this logic. Here 
are the United States importing some two or three hundred mil- 
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lion -dollars’ worth of manufactured goods from countries in the 
same latitude as themselves, into which are compressed, so to say, 
the labor, food, rents, profits, etc., of these countries, and the 
labor of their own people is standing around idle ; and, what seems 
strange to a reflecting person, standing around, too, in clothing 
made abroad, and complaining of over-production at home! 

The real facts on this point are that the United States do not 
half supply the real needs of the people. There is in this country 
an impulse only to manufacture, and the whole nation is at work 
on two or three grades of goods only, and is importing the rest. 

To illustrate this, suppose any well-dressed American citizen 
be taken at random from one of our large cities, and, ina Carlylean 
sense, sartorially analyzed, and the result will show that he is 
clothed from head to feet by foreign labor. Presuming that such a 
selection has been made, let the test proceed somewhat search- 
ingly. 

To begin at the head; take his hat, it is, of course, a silk one; 
the plush which covers it comes from abroad, possibly Huddersfield, 
England, or some thriving town made so by aiding to dress Yankees; 
the binding of the hat, its band, and possibly a large part of the 
trimmings are imported, while the shape and peculiar form, on which 
important point the hatter adds a little American muscle, are given 
to it from some European model, most clearly showing that Taine’s 
assertion is a true one, that the United States, with the rest of their 
foreign articles, import their ideas. So much for the hat. 

In descending series comes the shirt collar, which, being linen, 
is English; so is the shirt bosom, so are the wristbands, so is the 
neck-tie. Now comes the coat; this is presumably Scotch, German 
or English; if it have a velvet collar, that surely is; all the silk 
about it, the linings, the braid, the cord, etc., are imported; the 
linen thread with which it is sewed is English; so are the needles 
by which it is made. The vest, if linen, or silk, or of fine wool, is 
imported ; and the pantaloons in which this representative American 
stands are French or Belgian; his stockings are imported ; so is what 
tailors term his underwear; and it is almost a sure point that he 
has an imported watch and knife on his person, and that his house 
is full of imported goods, such as table linen, crockery, cutlery, 
curtains, mantel clocks, and all the hundred and one knick-knacks 
and rococo with which American houses are surcharged, while the 
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wife and daughters of this citizen surely will wear nothing made in 
this country if they know it. 

This is not an exaggerated picture of average American life, 
and it most patently exhibits the false views of the people. The 
United States import a larger percentage of their consumption than 
any other civilized nation, and nearly all of it is manufactured 
goods. 

Were an Englishman or a Frenchman put to such a test, how 
diametrically opposite would be the result! It would be excep- 
tional to find on either of them, or in their houses, anything not 
made in their respective countries. In both these nations the 
people support their own industries, and these industries make the 
nation. The importations of these nations are almost all raw pro- 
ducts, bought by the ship-load or the ton, and transmuted into 
fabrics, into which enter all their other industries, their food, wages, 
rent, profits, etc., all compressed to such an extent that it has been 
asserted, and is most probably correct, that 300 millions of dollars 
in value in French goods can be sent to this country in 30 ships of 
one thousand tons’each, although it would require a thousand ships 
of the same tonnage to carry an equal value of the raw products. 
America thinks it a great advantage to get twelve or fifteen cents 
a pound for its cotton crop, yet England and France export this 
same cotton manufactured, at prices from one to five dollars a pound ; 
where do the benefits remain ? 

A very patent illustration of the advantages to a country of 
supplying its own wants, that is, of producing at home the things 
which enter into its daily consumption, is seen in the introduction 
of the manufacture of screws into the United States. So small an 
industry as this made a marked change on the country. 

Nearly forty years ago, immediately after one of those period- 
ical American inflictions called panics, or commercial revulsions, in 
which the community, banks, and government usually fail together, 
an ingenious Yankee mechanic set himself to work to invent a 
machine to make screws. At this time all the screws used in 
America were made in England, and were brought across the At- 
lantic ocean to us. The most favored article went by the name 
of the “ James” screw, which had become an old-time institution, 
like about everything which once gets a footing in that country. 
This James screw was known the world over. It had a high nom- 
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inal price, possibly fixed upon it from the days of Marlborough 
and Queen Anne, but this price had been toned down by long years 
of competition, and so skilfully arranged by discounts, rebates, 
drawbacks, etc., that none out of the secrets of the hardware trade 
could decipher the actual cost to the dealers. They were sold in 
every State in the Union, and probably all over the continent; in 
short, they had become in the New World, as they had been for so 
long a time in the old one, a fixture. 

The inventor, once possessed with his idea, set to work in good 
earnest. He made, and broke to pieces, model after model, 
changed his plans, his cams, and the principles of his machine, but 
never his intention to succeed. Like Palissy, the potter, he would 
have burned his very bedstead to continue his experiments. He 
had imparted a portion of his confidence to two or three gentlemen 
of means, who had supplied the “ sinews of war” for a time, in fact 
for years, until a large sum had been expended and he was still ex- 
perimenting, without positive results, and all the associates were 
losing faith and courage, when, in spite of the predictions of the 
skeptical, and the wise shakes of the head of the cautious and con- 
servative, the machine really commenced to work, and, in due 
course of time, genius, which Buffon says is but an “ aptitude for 
patience,” triumphed over all obstacles, and the possibility of sup- 
plying the world with screws made by machinery was a demon- 
strated fact. 

At this point nearly all would say that the struggle was over, 
that all that remained to do was to sell the screws, which was in 
fact the precise position. The screws could be produced with au- 
tomatic regularity at the bidding of the inventor, but there was no 
market for them. There were no buyers. Hardware dealers asa 
class are no more patriotic than the rest of mankind, and they de- 
clined to buy and introduce a new article of screws against the old 
world-widely known and desirable James screw. The article gave 
perfect satisfaction, it was always asked for, it had all conceivable 
shapes and forms to fit the trade, and besides it was so enveloped 
in sliding scales, percentages, and drawbacks, and haberdashery 
enigmas, that the extent of their profits was an unknown figure the 
other side of the store counters. At any rate, the screws had for 
a long time failed to find a market, and the patience of the parties 
was in Bret Harte’s phraseology “ souring on them.” 
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At this desperate juncture in the inventor’s affairs the tariff of 
1842 was passed. The present account comes from one of the as- 
sociates who aided the inventor, a highly-intelligent and capable 
man, and he attributed the final success of this enterprise to the 
assistance which this tariff gave the parties. A conference of all 
concerned was now had, and it was resolved that another and final 
effort should be made to introduce machine-made screws to the 
American people. 

The associates assessed themselves for a last effort, and resorted 
to what may not inaptly be termed first principles. They sent out 
agents in all directions with these screws, labeled the American 
“ gimlet-pointed ” screw, (the point being in fact their chief superi- 
ority), to the users of screws, to carpenters, joiners, cabinet-makers, 
coffin-makers, to all with whom screws are a prime necessity, and, 
after a lengthened and desperate encounter with the prejudices, 
neglect, and obtuseness of their own countrymen, the field was 
gradually won, and victory was accomplished ; the American ma- 
chine-made screw was the conqueror; and the old James article, 
which died so hard, became one of the things which had been. 

To borrow the words of the reverend volunteer of free trade, 
“‘what are the results?” Most certainly no one can question the 
beneficial results!) A better and cheaper screw has been given to 
the world. An entirely new industry has been added to the pro- 


ductive possibilities of America. Employment in all the ramifica- 


tions of the business is now assured to thousands of its inhabitants, 
who but for it would have to find it in the present overcrowded 
ranks of labor. Immense manufactories have arisen where were 
before mere wastes. Splendid warehouses grace many a city from 
this very industry. Railroads find freight and business on account 
of it. Elegant residences have been built, and culture and refine- 
ment have followed as a consequent. The country’s capacity to 
bear increased taxation is clearly patent. Endowments to charita- 
ble and literary objects have been made. In short, America itself 
has been proportionally advanced in the rank of nations, all from 
so apparently insignificant an industry as the manufacture in 
America by Americans of their own screws. 

Gold is the world’s standard of value. When it first became so, 
or by whom chosen, no one can inform us. The question is as in- 
soluble as that of the origin of language, which so agitates at the 
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present time comparative philologists. All that is known, or can 
be known, is that at the dawn of history its selection for this ser- 
vice had then been predetermined, and that it then was and has 
continued to be until the present moment the world’s standard. 

The reasons which led to its adoption for this vital function are 
not at all obscure, but are plainly apparent. Its unalterable supply 
is a very marked cause for its choice as a measurer of values. 
Ninety-five per cent. of the earth’s whole crust is found in six or 
eight articles alone, leaving the other five per cent. distributed be- 
tween fifty and sixty others, among the rarest of which is gold. 
Then its beauty, its indestructibility, its divisibility, and its marvel- 
lous malleability and consequent utility mark it for this very 
office. 

Gold is universally desired in unlimited amounts, and yet its 
value is fixed by the same law which governs the value of every 
other production, that is, the amount of labor it costs. 

Whenever a purchase is made, gold is sold; if a person buy a 
hat for five dollars, he in reality sells so much gold. Gold is an 
article uuiversally desired ; hats are not; hence it is the purchase 
which is thought of, but the purchases of the whole world are 
based on the purchasing power of gold. It makes no difference to 
this statement that gold is not present; it silently performs its office. 

Gold being then the world’s standard of value, it is evident that 
every nation a remove from “barter” must have it. A government 
may, for a limited time, resort to some artificial standard, as have 
the United States since 1860, and as has Austria since 1762, but 
sooner or later there inevitably comes a time of inextricable confu- 
sion and uncertainty in values, when the people are compelled to 
return to a coin standard for relief. 

Gold being the standard of value, and being an article of uni- 
versal desire, it is, so to speak, the very breath of a nation’s life. 
It is the key which unlocks its energies, it bases all its transactions ; 
but, beyond all this service, gold is the regulating, controlling, and 
restraining power which guards it from excesses and disorders; its 
potentiality in a nation’s life cannot be overstated. 

It is quite common, with a certain class, to speak of gold as an” 
article of commerce, which, in a certain sense, it is, especially in a 
gold-producing country; but this does not exhaust its effectiveness, 
it is but a faint description of its service. Weights and measures 
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are also articles of commerce, but this definition cannot add to or 
subtract from that invariable service which they alone can render. 
There is a higher signification which gold possesses than an article 
of commerce; it is a regulator of commerce itself, and it is an object 
of universal desire ; with it a nation is all-powerful, without it im- 
potent and powerless, and any course of trade which reduces a 
nation’s coin balance serves to prostrate it. 

The North American colonies are a patent example of the fact. 
They were kept always in debt to England purposely, usually one 
crop ahead being pledged to her merchants. They were impotent 
to aid themselves, and resorted to all conceivable expedients of the 
thriftless to develop the few industries that lay in their power, but 
they were ever in a chronic state of collapse, for the want of that 
portion of the world’s gold and silver which every people must 
have, to allow a breaking away from the leading strings of other 
nations. 

History is full of the teachings of the indispensable need of 
capital to a nation. Green’s History of the English People says 
that in the time of William the Conqueror he was statesman enough 
to protect the Jews, who were at that time the only capitalists of 
Europe, and their loans, even at their rates, gave an impetus to 
industry such as England had never before seen. 

English statesmen of the present day comprehend the import- 
ance of keeping England’s coin balance intact. It is watched over 
as scrupulously as is the indicator of an engine which reveals the 
power and pressure at work, and the rates of the Bank of England 
rise or fall with automatic regularity as the tendency of coin is 
from or toward that realm. And it is just this wise provision 
which gives that confidence in the stability of the English nation 
the world over. 

English statesmen are master workmen ; they never make a mis- 
take when the industries of England are concerned. It does no 
great injury perhaps in paradoxical utterances, or in theoretical 
works, to state that it is indifferent to a nation whether it ship coin 
or merchandise, but English sagacity and English statesmanship 
never act on this plan. In England’s case it is merchandise, and 
manufactured at that, which goes. Were England’s importations 
manufactured goods and her exportations raw products, her com- 
mercial supremacy would vanish at once under her present revenue 
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system, for no nation, however skilfully managed, can retain its 
gold against the inevitable laws of trade. It would not be skilful 
management to attempt such a thing. America’s imports and 
exports being the exact reverse of England’s, her statesmen are 
perfervidly anxious to have this country adopt their views, as if 
the experiment had not been often enough tried to convince even 
the professorial intellect. Napoleon is credited with saying that, 
were an empire adamant, political economy would grind it to 
powder. 

Though a nation’s transactions are all based on gold, still, unless 
in the smallest amounts, gold is not desired in ordinary transac- 
sions. Its demand is governed by the laws of probabilities, like 
insurance for instance, it being mathematically demonstrable that 
losses must occur in fixed rates. So with the demand for gold; the 
transactions in the large cities of America possibly exceed in 
amount each day the whole gold in the country, and yet the supply 
is ample for the wants of the people and the regulation of trade. 
The business of the country has to conform to the amount of gold; 
it is the only sure guide for a nation, its supply of gold. 

The indebtedness of a country due at home is a very different 
indebtedness from that which is due abroad. Debts due at home 
are a chain of mutual liability; no movement of coin affects the 
general balance ; the community owe the banks, the banks owe the 
community, and the people are the government, and an immense 
indebtedness can be wiped out silently without a disturbing cause. 

In illustration of this fact: during the financial troubles of 1829, 
which affected a portion of New England chiefly,a gentleman, who 
at this time was a cashier of a bank in a village in the vicinity of 
Providence, R. I., describes this occurrence as coming under his 
own observation. Toward the close of business hours one day, he 
noticed that a note for a thousand dollars was still unpaid. Soon 
after, parties began to fill up his bank, until some twenty people 
were congregated before his counter, when a gentleman from 
Providence came in with a check on a bank in that city, which he 
immediately paid to one of the crowd of persons, who at once paid 
it to another, and this one in his turn paid it to a third, and so on, 
until the check had passed to every person in the room, the last one 
receiving it being the payer of the note, who gave it to the cashier 
and took up the note. Herea check for one thousand dollars paid 
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twenty thousand dollars of liabilities, and without any disturbance 
to the community. 

Were this sum due in England, for example, for labor and goods 
of that country, what an entire change! It is now the coin which 
goes to settle the liability ; no matter whether exchange or coin is 
sent, the country is so much poorer in gold, and its power of use- 
fulness to develop its industries and assist its citizens is lessened 
just this amount. 

There is an example in point which, were it not a humiliating 
one for an American to reflect on, would be ridiculous in the ex- 
treme. In 1835-36 the business of this country appeared preter- 
naturally prosperous. Its importations were on a magnificent scale, 
so much so that a portion of our small war debt was paid off by 
the revenue, and to encourage the business our revenue laws were 
arranged to afford credit and aid to the importer. Speculation was 
rampant, and Eastern lands at that moment seemed the favorite 
investment. Fortunes were doubled and trebled at each change of 
the property, and all seemed sound and substantial, when, in 1837, 
the community, the banks,and the government all threw up the 
sponge at once, and, in American parlance, suspended specie pay- 
ments. When the smoke had a trifle blown off, and an opportunity 
was obtained to see the position of affairs, the damaging fact came 
to light that all the gold in the country, with which the New York 
banks had been playing at settling balances due to each other, be- 
longed in the Bank of England. This country owned no gold; it 
had to be all sent where it belonged to pay for silks, champagne, 
tabby-velvets, accordeons, and such valuable articles, as well as for 
the clothing which the speculators and traders stood in, and it re- 
sembled any other spendthrift, only on a larger scale. In honest 
English, the United States of North America had collapsed and 
were bankrupt. And like all bankrupts, iristead of getting any 
sympathy or consolation in their distress, the nation which had 
contributed more to their industrial ruin than any or all others at 
once, began those bantering and scoffing attacks on this country 
which became world-famous through the London 7Zimes, Sydney 
Smith, and others. 

There can be no error in practical men’s minds as to the impor- 
tance to a nation of keeping its coin at home. The teachings of 
experience and the lessons of history are too evident to be wrongly 
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read on this point. A nation’s coin is the exponent of its capacity 
and its power. Look at France after such.a terrible infliction, 
more thriving and industrially prosperous than her conquerors 
even, and at this moment vying with England in the possession of 
the larger coin balance. It is a settled principle, that wherever skill, 
intelligence, endurance, and power are found, or, in other words, 
where productive force is found, there gold centres and remains. 
England and France have these qualities. Spain and Portugal and 
Ireland and Turkey and Poland have them not. The productive 
power of a people surely bears a qualified ratio to that people’s 
capacity to maintain its coin balance. The increased productive- 
ness of the world in cotton fabrics within one hundred years is as 
I to 320, and that in flax in a much less period is as I to 240. 
Were the comparisons in machinery made, they would be as start- 
ling and suggestive. It is this increased productiveness which ele- 
vates the race, lifts mankind from a dependence on the chances of 
nature, and raises the individuals in the scale of being. It intro- 
duces comforts, arts, and luxuries, and develops new powers. From 
what nations has in the largest degree this augmented productive- 
ness come? Unquestionably from England first, and secondly from 
France. 

It is, then, the home industries of a nation that are the sources 
of its power and intelligence, and it is the unquestioned part of true 
statesmanship to give them its first, its wisest, its unceasing vigi- 
lance. 

The four principal textiles of the world, are wool, cotton, flax 
and silk. The United States, in a very partial manner, use two of 
these, cotton and wool. The standard of American production in 
these should be raised and made equal to that of any other country ; 
for why should Americans be obliged to get their fine woolens and 
cottons from England or Belgium or Germany or France?, Down 
to Colbert’s time, France itself depended on Spain for its fine cloths, 
-but his sagacious statesmanship bravely altered all that dependence. 
America is surely equal in intelligence and skill to any of these 
countries ; why depend on and pay these nations to clothe our citi- 
zens? 

The standard in cotton and woolen fabrics should be raised to 
meet all this country’s demands, then the other two textiles, flax 
and silk, should be manufactured here in America. A small begin- 
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ning has been made, but it is but an impulse only. These indus- 
tries should have the fostering care of the government. What an 
example for America is the manufacture of beet sugar in France, 
which was begun and carried to perfection under government aid! 
Very recently, the London Saturday Review chronicled the stop- 
page of a large sugar refinery in England, and acknowledged 
that England could not compete in sugar with France, and, as is 
invariable with the English mind, it inveighed at the course of 
France. But why? The course of France gives its own people 
sugar 33% per cent. cheaper than those of other nations, and it 
affords them a magnificently remunerative industry, and creates 
activity, opulence, and all that train of beneficial results. 

Foreign artisans and capitalists are beginning to come to Amer- 
ica to prosecute their different crafts. Steel-makers purpose es- 
tablishing their works here, and once here they are American 
citizens ; their interests and those of America are then identical; 
they become producers and consumers; the whole country will feel 
the benefit of such an immigration. Agriculture will be largely 
benefited, all bulky farm products, beef, mutton, hay, vegetables, 
fruits, etc., will find a sure market, their culture will be increased, 
their standard of excellence raised, and agriculture itself will be 
raised toascience. The concentrated cereals which are now shipped 
can find a better market at home, and America, with her fifty mill- 
ions of inhabitants, with a continent extending from the Atlaatic 
to the Pacific Ocean, with wise and enlightened administrative 
counsels, will outstrip the dreams of the most sanguine. 

When the home industries of this country are assured, then 
true commerce will be possible; a commerce with the world, in 
which the productions of different latitudes will be exchanged; a 
commerce with the tropics, with the Indies, with the globe, in 
which the raw products which enter into the manufactures of Amer- 
ican wares and fabrics will be brought here in exchange for them, 
gums, chemicals, dye-woods, oils, resins, fruits, luxuries, etc. A 
legitimate commerce will then be possible, a reciprocal exchange 
will then begin, and be the mover of American commerce; not a 
bastard commerce which brings to this country its clothing, and 
carries back its raw products of which they are made, similar to 
that with the negroes on the African coast. 

A celebrated essayist, condemning the surrender of American 
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independence in character to English standards, thus writes: 
“ The word commerce has only an English meaning, and is pinched 
to the cramp exigencies of an English experience,—the Commerce 
of Rivers,—the Commerce of Railroads, and who knows but the 
Commerce of Air Balloons must add an American extension to the 


pond-hole of Admiralty.” 
D. W. VAuGHAN. 





THE USE AND ABUSE OF EXAMINATIONS.* 


“O fortunatos nimium, those who have found out how to do their duty by machin- 
ery.”—J. R. SEELEY. 


N the year 1852, a Prussian educator, Dr. Ludwig Wiese, pub- 
| lished in Berlin a series of German Letters on English Educa- 
tion, which at once, both in their German dress and in their English 
translation by Captain W. D. Arnold, attracted great attention as 
a thoughtful and just estimate of the comparative methods of the 
English and the Continental systems. His method of discussion 
obliged every one to regard him asa singularly patient, unpreju- 
diced and impartial enquirer, who, whatever his attachment to his 
own country’s methods, was bent most of all on seeing what Eng- 
land had to show, and learning both her excellences and her defects. 
After the lapse of a quarter of a century, Dr. Wiese has recently 


* GERMAN LETTERS ON ENGLISH EDUCATION. By Dr. L. Wiese, Professor in the 
Royal Foundation School, at Joachimsthal. Translated by W. D. Arnold, Lieutenant 
Fifty-eighth Regiment, B. N. I., [author of Oakfield, or Feliowship in the East; son 
of Arnold of Rugby]. London, 1854. 

GERMAN LETTERSON ENGLISH EDUCATION, written during an Educational Tour in 
1876, by Dr. L. Wiese, late Privy Counsellor in the Ministry of Public Instruction in 
Prussia. Translated and edited by Leonhard Schmitz, LL. D., Classical Examiner in 
the University of London. London, 1877. 

« Liberal Education in the Universities,” the seventh paper in Roman Imperialism 
and other Lectures and Essays, By J. R. Seeley, M. A., Professor of Modern History 
in the University of Cambridge, author of Ecce Homo.” Boston, 1871. 

“The Good and Evil of Examinations,” by the Rev. Canon Barry, Principal of 
King’s College (in Zhe Nineteenth Century, for April, 1878). [This is a review of 
Wiese, and a defence of of the principle of examinations, but it concedes all the prin- 
ciples on which we object to fwd/ic examinations. This article was in the printer’s 
hands before our attention was called to it, but we have added some points from it. ] 
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paid England a second visit. He is no longer a man comparatively 
obscure and unknown; for nearly the whole of the interval between 
the two visits he has been at the head of the Prussian gymnasial 
system of education, and his chief work in the mean time has been 
his Ordinances and Laws for the Higher Schools of Prussia (2 vols., 
1867-8). What such a man has to say of English progress in the 
mean time, cannot but be of weight and importance to Americans 
as well as to Englishmen. For during no quarter of a century 
have their educational problems been more earnestly and practi- 
cally attacked by English people, and during no other period has 
the influence of English notions and methods upon the educated 
and the educating classes of America been so extensively and in- 
tensively felt. It is this last fact which makes Dr. Wiese’s judg- 
ments of such capital importance to ourselves. It has become, or 
is fast becoming, the distinctive mark of the “ cultivated ’”’ Ameri- 
can that he has no national prejudices; and with the unjust 
prejudices, of which we were all well rid, there has appeared to 
be no slight danger of getting rid of much that was valuable 
and indispensible to our national character. A due sense of the 
very different conditions of our national life from those of Europe 
in general and England in particular,—a cheerful and hearty 
acceptance of our distinctive advantages and national merits, as 
a compensation for our want of those of other countries,—a firm 
faith that our country must become better by moving forward on 
her own lines of national development, rather than by transplant- 
ing to our soila hortus siccus of European and English methods 
of reform—these are not the convictions in which our educated 
classes are strongest. We can all speak of these matters from 
experience, for we have all been more or less tempted to this sort 
of national self-depreciation, and this aping of foreign ways. 

It is therefore not uninstructive to us to find that Herr Wiese 
pronounces that the quarter-century has been for England a period 
of no educational progress whatever, except in the department of 
primary education. That there has been plenty of change, plenty 
of movement, plenty of the new mechanical devices in which the 
Anglo-Saxon race is weak enough to put its trust, he is fully aware. 
He passes them all in review, weighs their merits with character- 
istic calm, and pronounces upon them that the England of 1852 
was positively better off in every sense, as regards the ways and 
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means of imparting a higher or a middle education, than she is to- 
day. And even as regards primary education, which has become 
for the first time a national concern, he augurs ill for its future, 
simply because of one of those pieces of contrivance upon whose 
invention the Englishman values himself so greatly. “The great- 
est obstacle to a healthy development of the system of elementary 
education lies in the part which money plays in them. The ‘ pay- 
ment by results’ is a stimulus for teachers, but the impulse comes 
from without, and not from the thing itself.” In Dr. Wiese’s judg- 
ment, it will be seen, the stimulus to higher effort should be from 
within. The teacher should be led to know, and to aim at realizing, 
the ideal of his position. It should not be his chief problem to 
please a set of paymasters, who stand outside his profession and are 
possessed of the most inadequate ideas of its difficulties and of its 
capabilities, and who have no way of testing his work except by 
mechanical means and devices. . These contrivances continually 
force upon his attention what should be of secondary importance 
to him; they leave little room or scope for that play of individu- 
ality, for that flavor of character, which we have all felt to be 
‘ among the highest educational influences. 

It is against another of the cherished contrivances in the Eng- 
lish educational system that Dr. Wiese directs still severer censures, 
—the method of public examinations. That we may not be mis- 
understood on this point, let us say that by public examinations 
we do not mean those which are conducted by a professor or teacher 
for his own satisfaction and measurably for that of his associates 
and his superiors, and with a view chiefly of testing the compara- 
tive progress of his pupils. We mean those which are conducted 
by a board of examiners different from the teachers, and, in many 
cases, with a view as much to testing publicly the capacity of the 
teacher as the proficiency of the pupil. An examination of the 
former sort is nothing more than a special form of recitation, de- 
signed to test how far the student has been carying with hima 
grasp of the whole range of topics covered by a large number of 


earlier recitations. One of the latter sort, a public examination, 


has a purpose altogether different, and, as we shall endeavor to show, 


is open to objections of the most serious sort,—objections to which 
Dr. Wiese has given the very highest sanction by his censures. 


Examinations are among the educational procedures which are 
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popularly assumed to date back to the remotest periods, while they 
are in truth of very recent invention. It may seem incredible that 
in past ages students were led to give time and attention to study, 
without any of those outside inducements which we have come to 
think indispensible, but it was so. The whole apparatus of marks 
for recitation, prizes and premiums, class standing and honors, is a 
thing of but yesterday. Through whole millenniums of the world’s 
history, the insatiable thirst of mankind for knowledge was thought 
sufficient to spur students on to spending toilsome days and sleep- 
less nights in its pursuit, without these appeals to the principle of 
emulation. The introduction of these innovations has sometimes 
been ascribed to the Jesuits, but we believe incorrectly. They are 
still comparatively unknown in countries where the Order gave 
shape and character to the educational system ; they are most in 
feather in those in which its influence has been the least felt. They 
have been, in the main, an outgrowth of the industrial and trading 
spirit which came into play with the acceptance of Adam Smith’s 
doctrine, that universal competition is the one sound, wholesome 
and practical motive to which all sensible people may make their 
appeal without reserve, and with the fullest confidence. And 
therefore, they have had their seat, very appropriately, in the one 
country which accepted heartily the teachings of Smith’s school 
of economists. 

The public examination made its appearance in the English 
universities, in the first decade of this century. The test employed 
in the earlier periods was the disputation, and the dissertation or 
thesis. In 1801 Oxford made a trial of public examinations, con- 
ducted by boards of examiners selected by the Senate out of the 
whole body of the Fellows; in 1807 the plan was adopted defi- 
nitely. It was not devised as an ideal method, but to get rid of a 
serious, though temporary mischief. “The system of examination 
and classification, I conceive, is an honest, but an ineffectual and 
unhappy attempt to connect study with the student. At the time 
it was established there was no obvious way of doing this, for col- 
lege instruction was carelessly and slothfully conducted ; inter- 
course between the college tutors and their pupils hardly existed.”* 

When the universities were “ reformed” in 1854, two years after 
Dr. Wiese’s first visit, it was largely by changes which led toa 


*Maurice’s Wational Education (1839), pp- 316-7. 
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still further extension of the principle or method of examination. 
A famous attack upon those institutions, from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, had called attention to the fact that their proper university 
life had been sacrificed to the existence and prosperity of the col- 
leges, and a movement, which has not yet reached its final stages, 
was begun for the revival of the universities. Something was done 
to make the professors stronger and more numerous in relation to 
the great bodies of tutors, but still more to increase the number 
and the importance of the examinations required of undergradu- 
ates, and thus to bring into greater prominence the official and 
private tutors. xcept as examining bodies, the universities are 
even less alive than in 1852. 

A still more serious step was taken at the same time, with 
reference to filling the fellowships. Heretofore, the fellows of each 
college had formed a close corporation, filling all vacancies in 
their own number from the ranks of their graduates, and acting 
upon any motives they thought forcible in making the selection. 
Asa matter of course, the excellence of the choice depended very 
much upon the character of the electing body. At times and in 
cases it was no doubt bad; but in the twenty years preceding the 
Reform of 1854, the men in possession at Oxford were such in their 
character and their attainments, that they exercised a wider and 
more far reaching influence than any equal body of menin any 
quarter of the world. But the Reform of 1854 threw open a portion 
of the fellowships to competitive examinations, and thus brought 
this new principle to bear directly upon the governing body as well 
as the students. What the comparative merits of the two meth- 
ods are, is not easy to say. Complaint is made that the occu- 
pants of these Prize Fellowships regard them purely as rewards 
for past achievements, and not at all as conferring an obligation to 
further effort. They are pronounced to be men at least in no way 
superior to their predecessors, either in conscientious regard for the 
duties of their position, or even in the scholarship which should 
adorn it. 

This, then, is a brief history of public examinations in the univer- 
sities. It was the pet plan of the time, and its time is seemingly not 
over. A further and a very important extension of it was made 
in its application to selections for the civil service. Until recently 
that body was regarded chiefly as a field for the proper employ- 
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ment for the unprovided members of the upper classes, and for those 
of the middle classes who could get to have speech and influence 
with them. The chief purpose of Little Dorrit was to hold up to 
public scorn the abuses of the system, the inefficiency of the clerks 
thus appointed, and the underhand, snobbish ways of securing 
those appointments. Dickens spoke in this, as in all his stories, 
after the manner of a short-sighted, narrow-minded, highly preju- 
diced, middle-class Whig, and of course caricatured freely what- 
ever he did not like. And Whiggish England made the reform 
demanded ; by law all future appointments were confined to the 
class of well crammed, bright, alert lads, who could give good ac- 
count of themselves when set down to face a paper of questions 
upon certain specified topics. 

Then came the extension of the system to the private schools 
for middle class education, through €xaminations conducted by 
committees sent down from the universities to various local centres 
to test the way in which these schools discharge their proper func- 
tions. And in the new public school system, the plan of * payment 
by results ’’ to be ascertained by Government Inspectors, is, as we 
have seen, an essential feature. It is the era of examinations. 
About one person in four of population 1s either passing an exami- 
nation or getting ready for one. Not even the Celestial Empire, 
with its “ Forest of Pencils,” can compare with the realm goveriued 
by Queen Victoria, as the land of the Examiner and the Exam- 
ined, 

Our readers may have followed us thus far with an ever deepen- 
ing admiration for the practical wisdom of the authors of these 
devices, and a desire to see them reproduced in our own practice. 
They may be inclined to accept them as, in the main, substantially 
right, and to pronounce before-hand that no objection can be laid 
to them on the score of principle, whatever remediable faults of 
detail be discovered in the practice. Weare not of this mind, and 
for the folllowing reasons: 

(1). They repress some of the most valuable educational forces in 
the teaching class. A teacher is not a mere machine for pumping 
facts into a recipient mind. The greatest teachers have been men 
who, like Fichte and Schleiermacher, Newman and Maurice, stood 
in the most vital relation to their pupils, and imparted to them im- 
pulses which never ceased to vibrate in the lives of their students. 
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It is the contact of the growing intellect with an intellect rich, 
ripe dnd generous, which constitutes the highest education. When 
the City of Leyden, newly enriched by the gift of a university, 
asked the younger Scaliger to become one of its professors, he re- 
plied that the routine of teaching was so utterly distasteful to him 
that he must refuse their call. They had the wisdom to reply that 
they would insist on nothing, except what he himself should choose. 
He came; he never delivered a lecture, nor had an hour of as- 
signed duty. He merely sat in the library, when not otherwise en- 
gaged, and talked to the students, who flocked around him. And 
out of those conversations grew that great Dutch School of Phi- 
lology, the most illustrious since the Renaissance, and glorious in 
seven generations of great Latinists. This, of course, is an extreme 
case, but none the less it illustrates the principle which mechanical 
theories of education, and mechanical tests of its success, continu- 
ally set at naught. And it is just this principle, to which the plan 
of public examinations cannot but run counter. The nature of the 
work set before the teacher by the public examination system, 
obliges him to exclude all considerations which do not bear di- 
rectly upon its proper performance. To get into his pupil the 
proper modicum of facts, set forth in their proper order, is his one 
task. To awaken any interest in his subjects, which does not im- 
mediately contribute to that end, is not merely a waste of time, 
but a mischievous distraction. He finds himself, year by year, 
more closely engaged in a study of his subjects, not with regard 
to their intrinsic merits, but with regard to the lines on which 
the examiners will approach them, and the best method of fitting 
his pupils for the attack. We are not speaking at random here. 
This has been one result of the system as pursued in the English 
Universities. We are told that the great body of those engaged 
in the remunerative work of teaching undergraduates have become, 
or are becoming, specialists, not in subjects, but in method, “ mere 
who do nothing for the extension of 
knowledge in any department, and systematically repress any interest 


” 


crammers for examination, 


in their pupils which does not contribute to the main object—their 
success in competing for distinction in the examinations. “ Think- 


ing of any kind,” says Professor Seeley, “is regarded as dangerous; 


it is the well known saying of a Cambridge private tutor, «If Mr. 
So and So did not think so well, he might do very well.’” And as 
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those members of the tutor class who have the best record in this 
regard, get the most pupils, the competition which goes on inside 
this class is of a mischievous and narrowing tendency. Educa- 
tional literature in England tells the same story. Books of real 
merit and of literary power, are indeed produced; but alongside 
them a great multitude of cram-books, which, by skilful arrange- 
ments and the use of varied type, present every subject in the form 
and style best suited for speedy learning—and speedy forgetting. 
Some of these are for the Civil Service examinations, others for the 
universities, and the number of both sorts is legion. 

The present outcry for the endowment of research at the uni- 
versities, is but one of the many symptoms of this evil state of 
things. It is to the candid avowals of the “ Researchers,” as they 
are called, that we are indebted for a knowledge of the real effects 
of the public examinations. They have no hope to get-rid of these, 
no great hope even to improve the methods of a better training for 
the undergraduates while they last. But they plead that teaching 
is not the only function of a university, and that, since the tutor class 
is hopelessly spoiled, a class of “ readers’”’ should be created along- 
side it, with either light professorial duties of a specialist character 
for its members, or with none at all, but always with the implied 
pledge that they shall devote themselves to .original research in 
their several departments. But so long as the public examinations 
last, there can be no practical work for these readers in tcaching. 
It is simply a question of the student’s time; he cannot afford to 
attend professors, in view of what is before him. He must cling 
to his expert in examinations, the tutor. And, in the absence of 
professorial work, the endowment of research, it seems to us, 
would be greatly mischievous. It would be the final acceptance of 
the principle that the class engaged in teaching and that employed 
in original research, were to be henceforth separate and distinct. 
It would mean the permanent separation of the undergraduates 
from all contact with the really productive minds, and from all or- 
dinary chances of productive impulses from those minds. 

(2.) Look at the case from the pupil’s side, and yet to much the 
same purpose. Is the chief end of education the acguisition of in- 
formation, or the ¢//umination of habits of insight? To illustrate 
our meaning, we shall take, as an instance, a science the least favor- 
able for our purpose. Two men take up the study of chronology. 
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The one, by dint of a good memory for figures, or by some mnemo- 
nic practice, manages to store his memory with names and dates to 
such an extent that no examiner can pose him. But all his 
facts are dead facts, lying barren in his mind, and with no 
vital relation either to one another or to himself. The other 
has learned far less of the bones of the matter, but at every step 
the facts have set him a thinking. His dates have begun to connect 
themselves with all that he knows of literature, of general history, 
of science. He is struck, for instance, with the different rates at 
which civilization has advanced at different eras, as suggested by 
a comparison of Ancient Greece with, perhaps, modern England ; 
or he is surprised to see in what different stages civilization may 
be in two countries, as indicated by the fact that Commines and 
Machiavelli were all but contemporary ; or the date of the Wars of 
the Fronde indicates that there had been in France a parallel shock 
of the political electricity which had so recently jarred England. 
Dates are not dead things to him, but the seeds of thought. They 
are apercus which present to him long vistas of truth and fact ; they 
bring him illumination, not acquisition only. He is forming habits 
of insight into the meaning and the relations of facts. 

But the most skilful examiner will hardly be able to draft a 
paper which will bring out this difference in the results in the case 
of two such students. It is ten chances to one that the former will 
make the better show, and get the higher mark. For examinations 
deal with knowledge in a way essentially mechanical, and can make 
but little account of the manner in which a man possesses his 
knowledge, if he have it at all. 

Again, all genuine knowledge implies some degree of genuine 
familiarity with facts. There are many degrees of familiarity, such 
as Our acquaintance with the dates in chronology that we know as 
we know 1066 or 1776,—with those we can recall by an effort,— 
and with those we know only in case we have come upon them within 
three days past. But the examiner can rarely discover how it stands 
with the piece of knowledge put on paper for him by the candi- 
date. He can make no discrimination between the knowledge 
gained by cram, to be forgotten in a month’s time, and that which 
has resulted from years of genuine study, and which will never be 
lost. Those who have examined candidates for admission to a 
University, know that cases sometime occur in which boys pass ex- 
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cellent examination for classes for which they are afterward found 
to be altogether unfitted, while students who seem to be far worse 
prepared do themselves great credit after admission. A certificate 
from a competent teacher, stating that the boy was “well grounded,” 
would be worth more than any examination whatever. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the English Government 
have been obliged to retreat from the position first taken in regard 
to the civil service examinations. All the more important posi- 
tions have been classed, under the new rules, as staff-appointments, 
to be filled in the old way, by personal selection, while the inferior 
and routine positions have been reserved for those who pass the 
examinations. In the East Indian Civil Service, under the new 
tule laid down by Lord Salisbury, examinations go for nothing, 
unless accompanied by evidence that the student has enjoyed the 
“advantages of systematic study and discipline at the Universities 
or at other institutions of higher education.” This should be re- 
membered in view of the attempts made to introduce the same 
system here. 

(3.) Out of this mechanical notion of education as the acquisi- 
tion of knowledges which can be tested by public examinations, 
has grown that high pressure system which has spread farther and 
faster than the examinations. For with this notion there is no point 
at which the teacher can stop with a good reason for stopping. 
No limit can be set which is not a merely arbitrary line between 
things not essentially different in their claim on the attention. 
The one necessary limit is the capacity of the human animal; and 
the pause at that point must be accompanied by a sigh over the 
weakness of poor human nature on its physical side. In too many 
cases, as Dr. Tuke has recently shown,* even that limit is passed, 
and the mind is hopelessly injured by the means employed to im- 
prove it. Hesays things are growing steadily worse: “It seems to 
be thought that the cubic capacity of the British skull undergoes 
an extraordinary increase every few years, and that, therefore. for 
our young students more subjects must be added to fill up the 
additional space.” 

On the other hand it should not be forgotten that Public Exam- 
inations are not in vogue in any other country than England. 


* Macmillan’s Magazine, for December, 1877; Article III : « Modern Life and In- 
sanity.” 
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In Germany even the examinations for admission to the universi- 
ties are conducted by the teachers of the upper schools from whom 
the universities are supplied, and the university acts on their cer- 
tificate of competence. Hence the name Abditurienten-Priifung. 
That for degrees again is conducted by the Faculty under whom 
the student has studied, and no rule would seem to a German 
Professor more preposterous than the one prescribing that no 
Oxford or Cambridge fellow shall take part in the examination of 
a pupil who has “ read” with him. Even in England this rule is 
relaxed as regards those who are examiners in the Natural Sciences. 

In America, the free scientific life of the German universities is 
unknown as in England. Our universities, growing, as they did, 
out of the needs of the American churches for an educated minis- 
try, correspond far more to the upper section of a German gymna- 
sium than to a university like Berlin or Leipzig. This is true even 
of the best of them; they are what the English universities, 
because of ecclesiastical repression and the particularistic tendencies 
of the colleges, became; 2. ¢., little more than upper schools where 
the methods of school life are carried up to a somewhat higher 
level. As Dr. Whewell said of Cambridge,—* We give university 
honors for mere school-boy work.” Nor will it be any better with 
us so long as the mania for money-getting retains the hold it has 
got upon the life of our people. When every young American is ~ 
regarded as obliged to be earning his living by the time he reaches 
his legal majority, there is but slight opportunity of a deeper 
and broader scholarship becoming a national characteristic. It may 
be said that the American is older at twenty-one than his English 
or German compeer, and there is truth in this. But he is more 
mature because of climatic conditions which are most unfavorable 
to thoroughness of scholarship. He has not been “raised” ina 
country where the student can work sixteen hours a day for three 
hundred days of the year, without feeling it. 

In America, we have thus far escaped this English infection of 
public examinations. Our only native approach to it is the vicious 
system of examining students for admission to the Colleges, rather 
than accepting them on the certificate of a school recognized as 
competent. But that grows out of the entirely unorganized con- 
dition of middle-class education, and the want of fairly endowed 
and properly inspected classical academies and other preparatory 
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schools. As regards advanced examinations, the English practice 
is unknown. As Professor Dunbar tells us, “the practice of Har- 
vard University requires every examination to be held by the 
officer giving instruction in the subject of the examination.” The 
very institution which is doing the most to naturalize the mis- 
chievous English principle among us, is quite sound as regards the 
examinations conducted 7 gremio universitatis. No university or 
college has as yet allowed the examination for degrees to pass out 
of the hands of its faculty, although, in a few cases, it is nominally 
vested in the board of trustees. Nor is it wonderful that those who 
have been watching the educational currents, have been jealous of 
all approaches to the importation of the English system. One of 
these has been in those inter-collegiate literary contests, which divide 
the public attention about equally with the inter-collegiate athletic 
sports. But these have as yet no real hold on American college 
life, and while they have done some harm, they cannot become 
very widely mischievous. The other is the Harvard Examinations 
for Women, whose merits have been repeatedly canvassed in the 
pages of this magazine.* The advocates of that plan have been 
allowed the fullest hearing. Where they have felt aggrieved by 
the criticisms to which the plan has been subjected, they have 
been allowed to give utterance to their own views in such manner 
as they thought best. 

Nothing seems to us more striking in the way in which-the con- 
troversy has been conducted, than the manner in which the advo- 
cates of these examinations have dispensed with any thing like a 
full defence of their major premise. Here is a new method intro- 
duced into our educational system, to which serious objection is 
taken by more than one person who has certainly a right to have 
and to express an opinion in such matters. But the real use of the 
method is rathér assumed than shown; secondary matters of very 
much less moment are made the prominent points. And it is ac- 
tually taken as a point made against the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, that she declined to establish such public examinations, and 
preferred to make some experiments as to the way in which her 
own curriculum of studies might be made available to the women 
of Philadelphia. The criticism of these examinations, put forward 

* Let us here say that the present writer in the views put forward in this article, 
speaks for no institution, nor for anybody but himself. 
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by her Provost—a criticism grounded on reasons given, sanctioned 
by very high authorities in England and in Germany, ,—is held up to 
scorn as a piece of inter-collegiate jealousy. This method of pro- 
cedure assumes a strong public opinion in favor of the plan, which 
enables its friends to dispense with much argument, and to assume 
that the burden of proof rests with the opponents of the innova- 
tion. For reasons given at the opening of this article, we think 
they are probably right. “Now is the winter of our discontent,” 
if we may misquote Shakspere. Even Mr. Emerson cannot 
speak with satisfaction and hopefulness in regard to the merits of 
his native country, without at once evoking volleys of criticism and 
censure. The language of patriotic pride has been abandoned by 
our educated classes to the politicians; if a foreign lecturer makes 
a reference to American history, he is met by a ripple of sarcastic 
laughter; and intelligent American citizens, with some pretence to 
be statesmen, manage to work themselves into paroxysms of fear 
that our country is doomed unless we can import Civil Service Ex- 
aminations from England, or adopt some other pet contrivance to 
supply, in a mechanical way, the want of brain and of conscience in 
our public men. That a new plan comes from abroad, with great 
flourish of trumpets as regards its success there—though what the 
test of success is, we have never been told—is quite enough to se- 
cure it a favorable reception among our superior persons. That it 
is pretty nearly out of date, and exploded by the sober second 
thought of the country where it originated, is too often no draw- 
back to its general acceptance as the advanced thought of the era. 

We have endeavored to show the principle of public examina- 
tions is one which has all reason and all experience equally against 
it, and is calculated, when put in practice, to do more harm than 
good. It is one which Harvard University itself refuses to sanction 
as regards its own work. It is one which puts the most unsatisfac- 
tory methods of study upon a par with the best, and which fixes 
attention upon results without giving any attention to the far more 
important question of the method by which they have been reached. 
And English experience hasalready shown that the relation of schools 
to the university, which it creates, is a source of serious disturb- 
ance to the whole school-economy. Some schools refuse to accede 


to it in any shape ; others have substituted the method of employ- 
ing a delegate from the university to examine the school asa whole 
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upon the studies of its own curriculum, and of receiving his public 
report upon its work. 

The English procedure, Dr. Wiese thinks, has not been without 
its uses as a sort of substitute for competent inspection, such as all 
middle as well as lower schools receive in Germany. But he cannot 
see either that it is the business of a university to undertake such 
work, or that the method of examination is the right way of doing it. 
That more harm has not been done by it, he attributes to the con- 
servative character of the English Schools, and their retention of 
the wholesome idea that the formation of character is the main 
object of education. He thinks it a great gain that the schools 
have been thus brought out of their isolation, and that common 
subjects of study have been prescribed to them by a very high au- 
thority. And he emphasizes the fact that the English regard for 
such testimonials is so great, that they are an actual advantage to 
those who hold them. He states the case for them with great 
candor, and it is not until we come to his summing up, that we 
find him speaking his word of condemnation in regard to them. 
Without ignoring the good, he is satisfied that the evil outweighs it. 
We shall let him speak for himself, merely appending a few parallel 
passages from two English authors :— 

“ There can be no doubt that the examinations of schools and 
scholars, instituted by the universities and by the college of precep- 
tors, have produced a good effect on many an institution, that they 
have increased the eagerness to learn, and have set in motion the 
stagnating waters, especially by publishing the results of the exam- 
inations, because an institution which carries through none or onlya 
few scholars loses confidence with the public. But the public 
in this case may be greatly deceived ; and we in Germany consider 
this very stimulus unsuited for the teachers as well as the pupils, 
and we do not wish to see the quiet course of instruction disturbed 
in the manner in which it is done in England. We regard the 
school as too good a thing for such a purpose ; it has higher aims 
than those of a ‘racing stable’, as some one in England expressed 
himself in speaking of its schools. It not unfrequently happens 
that boys of no more than fourteen years, who have over-exerted 
themselves in order to gain a scholarship, afterwards, especially 
if they have not succeeded in the race and not gained a prize, are 
for a long time exhausted, incapable and unwilling to work.* We, 

*«<T knew a man who had an almost unprecedented career of success at Cam- 
bridge, who had so completely made success of this sort his end, that when he had 
exhausted the prizes of the University, he confessed that he did not know what next 
o do, or how to employ himself. Another Alexander! ”—/vo/f. Seeley. 
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too, have scholarships in many of our schools, and know that they 
may be a great blessing ; but they are given, according to the judg- 
ment of the teachers, to pupils who need them and have recommend- 
ed themselves by their diligence, their progress and their good 
conduct. In England I have heard some teachers complain of ‘the 
scholarship fever’ among their pupils; and the same is continued 
at the University, which is to many only ‘a goose that lays golden 
eggs, and their object is to get as many of them as they can. 
The golden eggs are the exhibitions and fellowships. It is the 
opinion of the English university professors that the method of 
preparing for examinations inflicts only too often an irreparable 
injury and destroys all freedom in the pursuit of learning and 
science ; nothing is studied from a love of the subject, but only as 
a means of gaining a higher number of marks at the examinations. 
What a different picture would these young men present, if, unfet- 
tered by such anxiety, they could with freedom look around them 
and strive onwards, ‘ without fancying an examiner in every bush’. 

“It is further felt by head-masters and teachers, to be a great 
inconvenience that they have to occupy themselves principally 
with those pupils who intend to go up for examinations. 
In our whole system of examining a school we pay more attention 
to its real object; we hold the examinations, as is natural, in the 
schools themselves, and do not hand over our boys to be examined 
by outsiders who do not know them, and from whom, according to 
the nature of the arrangement, they can receive no information: in 
that in which they are wanting ; we examine, moreover, much less 
frequently, and attach greater value to oral examinations, because 
they afford greater opportunities of becoming acquainted with the 
whole man; nor do we isolate the examinations in the manner in 
which it is done in England, and we even regard the leaving ex- 
amination (Adzturienten-Priifung) only as the completion of the 
preceding course of instruction, and by no means as deciding the 
ability of a young man to enter the university.* 

“ Examinations and prizes are looked upon in England as the 
most effective means of producing the desired effect ; other means 


*«< To make examination thoroughly useful as an educational agency, it ought to 
be carefully correlated with systematic teaching. It is, perhaps, on the whole, best 
conducted mainly by those who actually teach, occasionally by others independent of 
them. But in each case it ought to have regard to the actual teaching, in the one 
simply gathering up its results, in the other supplementing these results by fresh sug- 
gestions.” —Canon Barry. 

“It is to be remarked that the system [of Harvard Examinations for Women] 
makes no requirement as to the manner in which the necessary instruction and train- 
ing are to be obtained, whether by private study or in school. . . . Of the three can- 
didates who have passed advanced [?] examinations, one was prepared in school, one 
by private teachers, and one prepared herself.” —/’r0f. C. #. Dunbar. 
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are either unknown, or not attempted. The administrations of 
German schools are more concerned about securing the right way 
to the goal, and about seeing it rightly followed. . . . In England, 
attention is almost exclusively directed to the final result. From 
time to time something like an alarm-bell sounds throughout the 
country: ‘come and be examined!’ And they come, boys and 
girls, young and old, having crammed into themselves as much 
knowledge as they could. How they have acquired what they 
know is never asked, nor are they shown what is the best method; 
and yet what work could after all be more worthy of a university, 
than to point this out? Results! results! this is characteristic of 
England, and best explains the present high value set upon ex- 
aminations in schools and universities. 

“ The apparent grandeur and vastness of the system of exami- 
nation, according to which the same set of printed papers is dis: 
tributed over England and sent all over the world, to Canada, to 
Mauritius, etc., has nothing imposing for us.* Where is the differ- 
ence between this and the mechanical centralization of the French, 
which enables the Minister of Instruction at Paris, on looking at 
his watch, to tell a stranger what chapter of Casar was read at 
that hour in all the Lycees of France. We consider it a great and 
unnecessary trouble to print such simple elementary questions, as | 
many of them must needs be, from Grammar, Geography, Biblical 
History, etc., and to send them over the wide world. The English 
have transplanted the same system of examination into India. A 
young Hindoo of Calcutta, who was for a long time my travelling 
companion, greatly disapproved of it, saying that in their schools 
they were only urged on by their English teachers to get ready for 
examination, and that they were obliged to stuff their memory with 
a mass of unconnected facts, which were often only half understood ; 
a process in which it was impossible to cultivate independent 
thought.. 

“Tt is strange that Englishmen, who attach so much importance 
to the free development of individual character, do not see that 
this excess of examination is in direct opposition to it. (sermans, 
too, who have settled in England, soon become acclimatized in this 
respect. Some German fathers and mothers expressed to me their 
satisfaction, not with the excellent manner in which their children’s 
intellects were developed, but with the many examinations which 


* Surely here is a valuable suggestion for the Philadelphia and other local commit- 
tees. If they prefer the distant to the near, then Oxford or Cambridge are even 
farther away than Harvard. And if frestige be the great object, by all means let them 
get the genuine article. Perhaps a judicious employment of the telephone or the phono- 
graph, would enable an extension of the plan to include oral examinations, which 
would be an improvement. 
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their sons and daughters had already passed, and with the prizes 
they had carried off. 

« However, we also meet with men who are convinced that, after 
all, examinations are not the main thing. An English scholar, who 
himself had long acted as an examiner, owned that it was a great 
mistake to believe that the place of an efficient organization could 
be supplied by examinations; he declared that, according to his 
own experience, this kind of examinations was by no means a 
guarantee for the real existence of that degree of culture which 
they were intended to discover; that bold and resolute natures with 
a good memory often gained the victory over those who went to 
work more calmly, and with more deliberation and better judg- 
ment. ‘Few of our great men,’ said he, ‘who have distinguished 
themselves by originality of mind, or by strength and independence 
of character, and have done good service to the nation, had ob- 
tained honors at the universities. But unfortunately, in the matter 
of examination, we have taken China for our model.’ 

«| have no doubt that English teachers also, will soon become 
more and more convinced that the present state of affairs in this 
respect is not a healthy one, and that perhaps they will soon come 
to see which is the greater evil, to be subject to a school adminis- 
tration, or to be the slaves of examinations outside the school, with 
which the quiet and successful work of the school is incompatable.”’ 

He adds, in a foot-note: « That this conviction has already been 
gained by some, is proved by expressions like the following: < If 
we go on long, as we are now doing, we shall utterly deteriorate 
the education of our youth and impair the national character.’ 
‘The mania for examinations has been pushed to its furthest limits.’ 
‘We are in danger of confounding the faculty for, swallowing with 
the faculty for digesting.’ ‘A system whereby the teachers of the 
of the country are converted into ‘‘ coaches” is, by its very nature, 
hostile to the true conception of education.’ ‘No school which 
converts itself into a coaching establishment, is a place of educa- 
tion, in the proper sense of the term. There is a repose, a calm, a 
stability, in the steady march of all sound education, which is alien 
to the feverish spirit that animates the ante-chamber of an exami- 
nation room.’ ’’* 


* Canon Barry puts the case as to dissent much more strongly: ‘On every side we 


hear a chorus of discontent—groans from examiners and examinees under the burden 
which weighs equally on both—cries of commiseration from a sympathetic body of 
bystanders, looking on both classes of victims with mixture of contempt and pity. 

That chorus is at the present moment so loud, that it bids fair to drown the 
triumphant pans of the band which has marched so confidently to victory under the 
banner of ‘payment by results,’ and trampled resolutely down all educational con- 
siderations, which cannot be brought to the test of examination and tabulated in the 
appendices to Government Reports.” 
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So far Dr. Wiese. He has discussed, with the insight of an 
expert, and the calmness of an honest inquirer, that English system 
of which an integral part has been transplanted to our side of 
the Atlantic in the Harvard Examinations for Women. The word 
“examination” is employed to describe such different things, that 
the real nature and the true effect of the innovation is only too 
likely to escape public notice. It suggests the extension to the 
schools of the method employed to supplement recitations in our 
colleges, and in the universities and the gymnasia of Germany. 
But, in truth, it would be hard to find two things more distinct 
in effect than these, however great their seeming resemblance. 
These public examinations, unlike those others, are a means to 
convert study into cram,—teachers into coaches,—the calm of 
study into the feverish contact of an excited teacher with an ex- 
cited class,—the free spontaneity of intellectual growth and interest 
in both, into slavery to an external and utterly inadequate criterion 
of success,—the wise developement of better methods into the 
subordination of all methods to immediate and visible results,— 
the school into a seed-plot of emulations and contentions, in which 
anything is fostered rather than the love of learning, and every- 
thing is taught, except how to learn. As Professor Seeley says of 
the public examination system—a propos of his own University, 
“competition is a dangerous principle, and one the working of 
which should be most jealously watched. It becomes more dan- 
gerous the older the pupil is, and therefore it is most dangerous 
in Universities. It becomes more dangerous the more energetic- 
ally and skilfully it is applied. At Cambridge, . . . . therefore, 

. it produces most visibly its natural effects,—discontent in 
study, feverish and abortive industry, mechanical and _spiritless 
teaching, general bewilderment both of teacher and taught as to 
the object at which they are aiming. ... . [It] produces, in fact, 
what may be called a general suspension of the work of education. 
Cambridge is like a country invaded by the Sphynx. To answer 
the monster’s conundrums has become the one absorbing occupa- 
tion. All other pursuits are suspended; everything less urgent 
seems unimportant and fantastic; the learner ridicules the love of 
knowledge, and the teacher, with more or less misgiving, gradu- 
ally acquiesces.”’ 

That something needs to be done for the special class of schools 
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to which the new system has been applied, few will dispute. We 
do not share with Dr. Stille the confidence he feels in the Normal 
School and others of our local institutions, as being fully adequate 
to all the demands made upon them. We are fully at one with 
Professor Dunbar, in holding that an institution which excludes the 
study of both ancient and modern languages from its curriculum, 
has but slight claims to be reckoned among the superior schools 
of the country. With that cardinal omission, it cannot even do 
properly the sort of work that it ought for the class for whom it is 
especially designed—the teachers of our public schools. And, as 
regards Swarthmore, it, no more than Vassar, supplies the want of 
a city institution, accessible to the pupils from their own homes. 
Something has to be done to elevate the character of the present 
schools for girls, or to call new ones into existence. It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that nearly the worst thing has been attempted 
first, and seemingly with a support in public opinion which 
promises the same persistence in a mischievous way of procedure 
as has obtained in England. A far wiser solution of the problem 
seems to be offered us in the opening, as far as practicable, of our 
higher institutions to the graduates of those schools. Even in our 
present relations of the colleges to the schools, a very great benefit 
would ensue, for, although the examinations for admission to the 
latter are not conducted by the proper persons, yet the absence of 
any form of competition, and the principle of a minimum of admis- 
sion,* prevents much of the mischief which would otherwise be 
done to the schools. And, under a better system of affiliation of 
the schools with the colleges, implying the power of visitation and 
inspection on the one hand, and the right of certificate, such as 
the German gymnasia enjoy, on the other, we should possess a 
far juster means of bringing the schools up to the proper level 
than could be afforded by any system of examination, or even of 
government inspection. This, we understand Dr. Wiese to say, is 
substantially the Bavarian system. 

Apart, therefore, from any other consideration, we regard the 
co-education of the sexes in our colleges as the one effectual means 


* In the final examination of the German Gymnasia, there was formerly a division 
into three classes. But it was found to make mischief, and the principle of the mini- 
mum substituted. That is, no distinctions excepting ‘‘ passed”’ or * failed to pass ”’ 
are allowed. 
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of securing the true and wholesome development of our system of 
middle-class education for girls. We do not say that co-education 
can or ought to be universally adopted. We do not pass arty cen- 
sure upon institutions situated at a distance from the home of their 
students, who decline to make any experiments in this matter. 
But in the case of city colleges, we can see no valid objections to 
it. Where the students meet only in class-rooms and in the 
college chapel, and live under the wholesome restraints of their 
home life, many things seem possible that would elsewhere be im- 
practicable, and the margin for possible mischief is reduced to very 
slight dimensions. Not that we put much stress upon the fore- 
bodings expressed, as regards the abolition, under any circum- 
stances, of the present monastic separation of the sexes,—a relic of 
the middle ages clung to by some who have given up many a 
better thing inherited from that much misunderstood period. 

We have seen, therefore, with very great pleasure, what the 
University of Pennsylvania has already done with reference to the 
admission of women to its class-rooms. It has been the more sig- 
nificant and promising, in view of the announcement that the 
policy of its authorities in this regard is a purely tentative one, 
and that they only await evidence of a further demand to take 
farther steps in this direction. We do not understand this to mean 
that they intend to surrender their own judgment as to the best 
means to the end and the proper extent of their action. They 
have not accepted Professor Dunbar’s canon, that “in questions of 
this kind, it is the persons who feel the want, who must be the 
best judges as to the sufficiency of the means provided for supply- 
ing the want ;” they take a very different view of the comparative 
responsibility of the trustees and officers of a public institution, 
and that of a self constituted committee—of one!—on whose 
judgment the Harvard authorities acted in the present instance. 
But we are very far from being satisfied with what has been done; 
we hope to see it still farther extended in the same directions, 
until all needless restrictions upon the studies of women are finally 
wiped from the statutes of the University. 

As regards what has been done, a word of explanation may 
not be out of place. The admission of women as special students 
in the University, was not, as has been alleged, prompted by the 
establishment of the Harvard Examinations in our city. It began 
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in the Autumn of 1876, before a word had been said in regard to 
importing the Harvard Examinations, and when the few who had 
heard of them regarded them as a Yankee notion designed for 
Harvard’s own field of labor. It was afterwards, in December of 
the same year, that an estimable lady of this city asked a gentle- 
man friend to make enquiry of Provost Stillé, whether the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania had any intention of establishing such a sys- 
tem as the Harvard Examinations. As this gentleman himself 
says, his “ enquiry was as to a matter of fact, and not at all in the 
nature of a proposition or request”’ that the University should do 
this thing. The answer being in the negative, this lady, in Janu- 
ary, 1877, made the application to President Eliot, and received an 
affirmative answer. That is to say, the application accepted by 
the Harvard authorities was from a single person, who had not 
even heard of any one else in the city desiring such a thing. It 
was preceded by no such application to the authorities of the 
University of Pennsylvania, as any reader would infer from the 
tenor of the statements which have been made in regard to it. 
It led to no communication on the part of the Harvard authorities 
to those of our University. It preceded, and its acceptance led to, 
the formation of the Ladies’ Committee, who are supposed to have 
made it. We should be loth to regard this as a specimen of the 
comity which should exist between American universities; and we 
are not at any loss to know how Harvard would have treated a 
similar procedure of a sister University in its immediate vicinity. 

“ But at any rate,” it may be said, “ the University would have 
refused, even if the application had been made in due form, and had 
been accompanied by a proper statement of reasons for the step.” 
We sincerely hope that it would; but we are not so sure of the 
fact. At any rate, “there is such a thing as having the honor of 
refusing,” and the awkwardness of the situation is in no way af- 
fected by this supposition. If there are any better reasons for the 
system than have yet been presented by its advocates, the commit- 
tee might have presented them, and our Provost and the Trustees 
might have been open to their persuasive influences. We would 
fain hope that Mrs. Wister and Professor Dunbar have not exhausted 
the logic of the situation. And if any proof had been presented 
of areal and spontaneous desire an the part of the ladies of the 
city for the introduction of the plan, that of itself would have 
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been one reason for making an experiment at least; though not 
perhaps a final one, still a reason calculated to weigh heavily 
against more general considerations. No evidence of any such 
desire was laid before the University ; none has yet been laid before 
it, or before the public. The committee of ladies was brought 
into existence to carry out a programme already adopted, not to 
devise one. 

As to the extent of the work done by the University, for, or 
rather by the women students, Professor Dunbar is slightly mis- 
taken. He speaks of “the three ladies” who have attended the 
University during the last two years. It might have occurred to 
him that a catalogue issued before Christmas was hardly likely to 
show the extent of the system’s success, when, as announced, some 
very important parts of it were to begin with the opening of the 
year. But even the three ladies actually taught something by the 
University, might fairly be regarded as an offset to the three re- 
corded in Harvard Catalogue—not as having been taught any- 
thing, but merely as passed in review at a preliminary examination.* 
There are in the University of Pennsylvania, five women as special 
students in Chemistry, two in Physics, twenty-three in History, ten 
in the natural sciences taught in the Auxiliary Faculty of Medi- 
cine, and six in Music, a total of forty-six women, as we call them 
in this city, since the Centennial year. This, it is true, is but 2 be- 
ginning, but at any rate it will not compare unfavorably with what 
has been done by the sister university, whose name is everywhere 

/ advertised by the interest she has taken in the education of the 
women of America. 
Rosert Extis THompson. 


‘ 


« A COUNTERFEIT PRESENTMENT.” 








HE dramatic company of which Mr Lawrence Barrett is the 

leading performer, visited Philadelphia recently and, during 

the course of an all too short season, played “ The Counterfeit 
Presentment” some two or three times. 

It were rather late in the day to offer an analysis of so well- 

known a story. The many admirers of Mr. Howells have had 


* Professor Dunbar says that they passed the advanced examination, but both Har- 
vard Catalogue and the ladies contradict him. 
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abundant opportunity to read it, and the critics in those cities in 
which it has been played have not neglected it. The general im- 
pression upon the reader of their criticisms would be that Mr. 
Howells has, in this instance, achieved a literary rather than a 
dramatic success. The author has of course read and carefully 
pondered their remarks as to construction, climaxes, character- 
ization and what not, and has, by this time, doubtless learned many 
a lesson in the art of play-writing, from the critics who, where they 
have been able to find fault at all, have objected to his delightful play 
because it lacks this, that or the other feature of something it does 
not pretend to be. 

Critics are not allowed to forget that it is their duty to analyse 
their emotions. They dare not rest with the simple fact of being 
pleased ; their vocation requires them to account for the ow and 
the why of their pleasure or its reverse. In this instance, however, 
they with great unanimity confess to their delight in the fresh and 
charming essays in portraiture offered us by 7he Counterfeit Pre- 
sentment, 

Mr. Howells is always so sure of himself, so careful in “marking 
his middle distance ’’, to use the words of one of his characters, that 
we have come to look for success in whatever literary venture he 
may attempt. A polished style, free from the slightest trace of 
affectation in sentiment or expression ; a keen sense of the humor- 
ous, both in thought and situation; an honest, manly regard for 
the good opinion of those who, placing honor above passion, 
would have the stage supplement the lessons taught by the pure 
and héalthgiving influence of the home circle:—these are of the 
essential, though not the only equipments of Mr. Howells for the 
task he has set himself. 

Aside from these qualities, Mr. H. offers us the results of a 
seemingly microscopic study of human nature, and, more especial- 
ly, feminine human nature at that. He has, even in this, been very 
careful to restrict the scope of his inquiries to a very narrow section 
of the field before him, but has, for that reason, been the more 
thorough. The attentive reader of his various books cannot have 
helped observing the point that marked his transition from the 
study of things to the study of men and women. And that he has 
been a careful student, in particulars as well as in generals, no one 
familiar with A Chance Acquaintance, Their Wedding Fourney, or 
A Foregone Conclusion need be told. A clever woman, reading 
one of these books, will often stop at some passage, the great felic- 
ity of which lies in its truthfulness, and ask: “ How in the world 
could he have found it out ?” 

Thackeray makes us stop nowand then, in much the same way, and 
we are not alone in the belief that his books are, to a great extent, 
an excellent substitute for actual experience. It is not that he says 
for us what we fain would have said, had we but possessed the art 
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of putting it in that way, but he seems to have thought our very 
thoughts for us. 

However, we did not mean to institute comparisons. We 
started out with the intention of expressing our thanks for Zhe 
Counterfeit Presentment, in the matter and the manner of which 
work, the author has once more made us all his happy debtors. 


>. A. S. 








NEW BOOKS. 


FreNcH PoEts AND Nove tists, by Henry James, Jr. London: 
McMillan & Co., 1878. 12mo., pp. 439. 


Surely, we Americans can come in closer sympathy with certain 
forms of French art and feeling than the English. We are as hard 
as they, and detect as quickly as they do, the poseurs of French 
poetry. We both catch De Musset tricking himself out with 
tawdry, cheap agonies for exhibition, and Baudelaire covering him- 
self over with filth and calling on the universe to admire and pity 
them. But there is a coarse fibre in English criticism, seemingly 
wanting to us, which becomes so saturated and engrossed with the 
unworthy part, as to prevent the full recognition of the innumerable 
beauties of form and substance presented in the literature of mod- 
ern France. Maginn, Mahoney and Thackeray, entered into and 
enjoyed the zzsouciance, practical good sense, and affectionate ten- 
derness of Beranger. His philosphy is their philosophy. “Le 
Grenier” and “ The Cane-bottomed Chair,” are, if not twins, child- 
ren of the same father. But Thackeray saw nothing in George 
Sand but her eroticism ; he was blind to her high aspirations, her 
clarified style, and the ineffable delicacy of her touch. So, the 
best English renderings of De Musset are Mrs. Wister’s. Among 
the later brood of American writers, no one is more fit by taste, 
temperament and training to be the expositor of the beauties of 
the modern French school, whose works are the subject of this 
volume, than Mr. Henry James, Jr. Whilst we do not agree with 
the estimate which he has affixed to the authors of whom the 
several essays in this handsome book treat, yet we are indebted to 
him for some searching and very happy criticisms. The best, we 
think, are the essays on De Musset, Gautier and George Sand. 
The one we like least is that on Balzac, the first part ; for part two, 
« Balzac’s Letters,” is a charming picture of his struggles, his vani- 
ties and his daily moods. He has hit De Musset exactly when he 
says, “It is not fair to say of any thing represented by De Musset 
that it is caught in the act. Just the beauty and charm of it 1s 
that it is not the exact reality, but a something seen by the imag}- 
nation—a tinge of the ideal.” But he does scant justice to Balzac, 
who is to French novelists what Fielding is to English, the one to 
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whom the future historian of their respective countries will go for 
his colors when he wishes to paint the manners and life, the “very 
form and pressure” of their times. There is, too, in this article, a 
struggle for expression, a grasping for something not well defined 
in the author’s mind, which we do not find in the clear, sharp lan- 
guage of his other papers. The last article in the volume on the 
Theatre Francais, would be well enough for a newspaper letter, but 
is unworthy of its companions. On the whole, Mr. James and his 
publishers have given us, the latter a beautiful specimen of their 
craft, and the former, much thoughtful and enjoyable reading. 


Tue New Repusiic; or Culture, Faith and Philosophy in an 
English Country House, by W. H. Mallock. . New York: 
Scribner’s, 1878. Pp. 368. 

The extremes to which the leaders of English thought have 
gone, naturally bring about a reaction, and here we have an Oxford 
man making a smart hit in a satire, cast in the shape of a So- 
cratic dialogue, in which all the lights of new doctrines are made 
to figure. Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Huxley, Dean Stanley, Tyn- 
dall, Liddon, are all thinly veiled under the names given to the 
characters whose interminable discourses are clever exaggerations 
of the extravagances to which we have almost become accustomed, 
if not indeed reconciled, by the ability with which their doctrine of 
doubt is set forth. The total negation of all the orthodox canons 
of faith, the calm recommendation of a return to Greek methods 
of thought in morals and religion, in place of the worn out dogmas 
of Christianity, the superior advantages of Mohammedanism, or at 
least of the Koran and the Talmud, the last steps in progress to- 
wards a recognition of culture and science as the all sufficient ele- 
ments of modern civilization; these are the topics of the clever 
people brought together in an English country house, and sketched 
in sharp, clear tones. ‘There is no actual dissent or protest on be- 
half of the author as the representative of the orthodoxy of the 
day, and it takes a certain amount of reading between the lines to 
determine how far he goes in opposition to the prevailing senti- 
ments of the modern English philosophical radical, and how far 
he wants to amuse himself and his readers by good-natured fun at 
their expense. It is plain, however, that his book bodies forth very 
much the sort of talk that prevails in the homes of men and women 
who have grown up under the intellectual heresies of the last de- 
cade or two, and is, to that extent, a good means of gauging the 
want of faith and strength of doubt that are sapping the strength 
of English orthodoxy. There is a cynical sort of satisfaction in 
the offensive way in which obnoxious things are put in the mouths 
of these leaders of English thought, as when the advanced and 
very clever Oxford man, Goldwin Smith perhaps, justifies or rather 
suggests, the future recognition of prostitution as an honorable and 
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beneficent profession, or where Freeman is described as “ somebody 
who had not only read heaven knows how much history, but had 
written even more than he had read.” There is a tone of license 
in the book, as in the description of the life led by a man who evi- 
dently is meant for “Vathek”’ Beckford, and in the warmth thrown 
into the picture of typical women, suggesting to one of the listen- 
ers, the notion that he, the Mr. Ruskin’s a/tere go of the book, 
“always seems to talk of everybody as if they had no clothes on.” 
But all this is only clever fun compared to the bitter way in which 
the godlessness of the school of Matthew Arnold on the one hand, 
and the latitudinarianism of that of Dean Stanley, are put on the 
same level with the last efforts of science to set up a world with- 
out religion and a religion without a finite God. The book pre- 
sumes a large acquaintance with the: books and writings of all the 
doubters and deniers whose ideals are paraphrased, and unless the 
reader can distinguish between the real and the pretended, he may 
find himself forgetting the satire and accepting as truth that which 
the author means to deny. Like the very men whose mischievous 
preaching he wants to overcome, he is so strong in his mastery of 
style, and so fond of his use of their best weapons, beautiful Eng- 
lish, full of soft tones and exquisite modulations, that a casual 
reader may lose the lesson of the orthodox faith it aims to réestab- 
lish and go on in blissful ignorance of the fact that this book is 
meant to be a warning and a caution against the authors and 
preachers, lecturers and poets, essayists and reviewers, whose 
doctrines are here followed out to their last extreme, so as to show 
the dangerous and destructive tendencies of their liberalism. 
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